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Vanious ; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowren. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
- MEMOIR OF OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 


Uriver Exxiswortrnu, was born at Windsor, Connecticut, 
in April, 1745, of respectable, but not very wealthy parents. 
His youth was passed alternately in agricultural labours, and in 
the elementary studies of a liberal education. His academic 
course commenced at Yale, and was completed at Princeton, 
in 1766. A few years afterwards he was admitted to the bar of 
his native state, and settled at Hartford. He had not laid a very 
deep foundation either of general or of professional learning ; 
but the native vigour of his mind supplied every deficiency. 
His whole powers were applied, with unremitted attention, to 
the business of his profession, and those public duties in which 
he was occasionally engaged. A high reputation and lucrative 
practice were the consequence of this system. Not long after 
he came to the bar, he received the appointment of State’s 
Attorney, an office, at that time, of very considerable emolu- 
ment. : 

In 1777, he was chosen a delegate to the Congress of the 
United States, in which body he continued to hold his seat for 
nearly three years, during the most eventful period of our revo- 
lutionary contest. Here he was particularly distinguished for 
his unyielding firmness and political courage, as well as for his 
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powers in debate, and unwearied application in the discharge of 
public business. 

During the greater part of the time which Mr. Ellsworth sat 
in Congress, he was a member of the Marine Committee, which 
acted as a board of admiralty, and had the general superintend- 
ance of the naval affairs of the United States, and also of the 
Committee of Appeals, which, until the erection of a court for 
that purpose, in 1780, examined and reported to Congress upon 
all appeals made from the decisions of the several admiralty 
courts established in the different states. Upon the expiration 
of his term of service, in 1780, he was elected a member of the 
Council of Connecticut; which place he held until 1784, when 
he was appointed a judge of the Superior Court of his native 
state. | 

From his seat on the bench, he was sent, in 1787, as a repre- 
sentative in the conyention which framed the present constitu- 
tion of the United States. Having been called away by other 
duties before the adjournment of the convention, his name is not 
among those who signed the constitution ; but he was an indus- 
trious and influential member of the illustrious assembly in which 
it was formed, and it received his warmest approbation and sup- 
port. On his return to Connecticut, he was elected 2 member 
of a state convention, called to consider on the ratification of this 
instrument, and in this body he explained and defended it with 
great ability. 

In 1789, he was elected a senator of the first Congress under 
the new constitution. In this station, he contributed largely 
towards settling those great principles upon which the govern- 
ment was theneeforward ta be administered, organizing the dif- 
ferent departments of state, and planning and building up al! 
those civil institutions and schemes of national policy which 
were generally formed under the Washington administration. 
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Among other acts of great general importance, the bill for 
organizing the judiciary establishment of the United States was 
drawn up by him, in concert with Dr. Johnson, his colleague, 
from Connecticut. Every important point, indeed, which came 
under discussion, was examined by him with the most laborious 
application, and revolved again and again with the most unre- 
mitted and ardent meditation. During the course of such an 
investigation, his mind seemed to be tasked to its utmost strength ; 
and he would pass whole days, and sometimes nights, in walking 
up and down his chamber absorbed in mental labour. 

On the 4th of March, 1796, in consequence of the resignation 
of Chief Justice Jay, Mr. Ellsworth received the appointment 
of chief justice of the United States. If there was any station 
for which he was peculiarly formed by nature, it was that of a 
judge. His habits of patient and impartial investigation, his 
sound and accurate judgment, and his quick perception, all 
conspired to render him every way worthy of the high office 
which he filled. He rose rapidly in public opinion and the 
estimation of the bar; and, in a period of violent party rancour, 
the purity of his judicial character was untarnished by suspicion. 
For nearly four years Chief Justice Ellsworth presided in this 
court with great dignity and reputation, when, in consequence 
of some overtures from France, it was determined to send out 
a mission of three envoys plenipotentiary. To this important 
trust the chief justice was nominated in company with Governor 
Davie, of North Carolina, and William Vans Murray, of Mary- 
land, then resident minister of the United States at the Hague. 
The negotiation, which took place at Paris, was managed on 
the part of France by Joseph Bonaparte, and Flurieu and Re- 
derre, councillors of state, and on that of the United States prin- 
cipally by the chief justice. As soon as the treaty was con- 
cluded he passed over to England, partly for the gratification of 
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a liberal curiosity, but chiefly for the purpose of trying the efhi- 
cacy of some of the mineral waters in those nephritic complaints 
with which he was afflicted. 

He was gratified by receiving the most marked attention from 
many of the leading public men of Great Britain. Curiosity to 
see an American chief justice also drew about him many of the 
most eminent lawyers and judges. One of these, an old lawyer, 
hgh in office, whose whole life had been spent in the unvary- 
ing routine of the business of Westminster-Hill, and whose mind, 
rendered by long and uninterrupted «habit, perfectly technical, 
presented a curious contrast to the various talents and diversified 
pursuits of our chief justice, is said, immediately upon his intro- 
duction, to have accosted him with, ** Pray, chief justice, in what 
cases do the half-blood in America take by descent?” 

During his residence in England, finding that his constitution 
was radically impaired, he transmitted to President Adams a 
resignation of his office. In the following year he returned to 
America, and retired to his family residence at Windsor. Inde- 
pendent in his circumstances, and satisfied with public honours, 
it was his intention to retire altogether from public life. The 
lingering disease and untimely death of a favourite son, a youth 
of much promise, which took place about this time, contributed, 
together with the infirm and precarious state of his own health, 
to depress his spirits, as much as a mind naturally so firm and 
vigorous could be-affected by external circumstances. Yet, when 
the freemen of Connecticut, desirous of testifying their respect 
for his character, and strengthening their state administration by 
the weight of his talents and reputation, took the opportunity of 
the first vacancy which occurred to elect him, in 1802, a member 
of the Council, he did not refuse the call of public duty, but 
accepted this station, and continued in it the remainder of his 
life. This seat in the Council made him, ex officio, a member 
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of the board of fellows of Yale College ; and he entered very 
zealously into all the concerns of that institution. His official 
duties were the more laborious, because, during the time in which 
he held a seat in the Council, that body exercised the double 
powers of a constituent branch of the legislature, and of the final 
court of appeals from all inferior state jurisdictions. He was 
particularly attentive to this latter department of his duty. 

In 1807, a new organization of the judiciary system of Con- 
necticut took place, and Mr. Ellsworth was appointed chief 
justice. He was not deterred by any considerations of false 
pride, arising from his having filled the highest judicial station 
in the Union, and at first consented to accept this appointment, 
but before the close of the session in which it was made, feeling 
strong symptoms of a more violent recurrence of his disease, he 
became convinced of his inability to discharge its duties, and de- 
clined the office. A short and flattering interval of health ensued, 
but he again relapsed, and after a severe illness, he died, 26th 
November, 1807, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

This brief narrative of the prominent events in the life of 
Chief Justice Ellsworth is abridged from an article in the na- 
lectic Magazine for 1814. The writer has indulged in obser- 
vations on incidental topics connected with the life of this illus- 
trious individual, and illustrated with much taste and judgment, 
the qualities and bearings of his character. Instructive as these 
disquisitions are, we have been obliged to omit them, as they do 
not come within the scope of our present design. 
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HISTORY OF INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


“2 Concise History of Ancient Institutigns, Inventions, and 
Discoveries in Science, and Mechanic Art; Abridged and 
Translated from the Beytriige zur Geschichte der Erfind- 
ungen of Professor Beckmann, of the University of Got- 
tingen ; with various important additions. 2 vols. 8vo. Whit- 
takers, London, 1823. 


[Concluded from p. 159.] 


Under the title of Chimnies, of the comfort of which the in- 
vestigation of Beckmann has decidedly proved that the ancients 
were altogether ignorant, we have an interesting digression on 
the domestic life of the middle ages. 


“They who have never experienced the want of the domestic comforts 
of every description which London and the other cities and great towns of 
England now afford, will not readily conceive how our ancestors contrived 
to pass their lives with any degree of enjoyment, in the midst of those num- 
berless inconveniences with which they were surrounded, and in the ab- 
sence of almost all those luxuries, the privation of any one of which, would 
grievously disturb the temper of the present generation. It has been re- 
marked, that the word ‘comfortable’ is in itself not alone peculiar to the 
English language, but the meaning it conveys is solely expressive of Eng- 
lish ideas, or rather, exclusively descriptive of our habits. If this observa- 
tion be correct with regard to the present refined state of society on the 
Continent, how much more justly may it be applied to the mode of living 
in this country only a few centuries ago, and how little does it leave us to 
envy of the enjoyments of our forefathers in those ‘ good old times,’ which 
are the constant theme of regret with the discontented of the present day ? 
We may form a tolerably correct notion of the comforts of the poor about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, from the enumeration of the luxu- 
ries registered at that period in the household book of the great Earl of 
Nerthumberland. From this it appears, that in one of the most splendid 
establishments of the kingdom, the retainers and servants had but spare 
and unwholesome diet: salt beef, mutton, and fish, three-fourths of the 
year, with few or no vegetables ; what few delicacies there were, appeared 
solely at his lordship’s table, and even the fuel was measured out with a 
niggard hand. My lord and lady themselves do not seem to have fared 
very delicately, for they ‘had set on their table for breakfast, at seven 
o’clock in the morning, a quart of beer, as much wine, two pieces of salt 
fish, six red-herrings, four white ones, or a dish of sprats.? ‘So that,’ as 
Hume justly remarks, ‘there cannot be any thing more erroneous than the 
magnificent ideas formed of the roast-beef of Old England,’ ” 


On the subject, however, of the comforts of the poor during 
the latter part of the middle ages, the inference drawn in this 
is somewhat rash ; nor will it, we fear, be easy to dis- 

prove the opposite conclusion to which Mr. Hallem has been 
forced by the result of his inquiries. ‘‘ There is,” says that 
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elegant and accurate writer, “‘one very unpleasing remark, 
which every one who attends to the subject of prices will be 
induced to make, that the labouring classes, especially those 
engaged in agriculture, were better provided with the means of 
subsistence in the reign of Edward III. or of Henry VI. than 
they are at present. In the fourteenth century, Sir John Cal- 
lum observes, a harvest man had four pence a-day, which en- 
abled him in a week to buy a comb of wheat; but to buy a 
comb of wheat, a man must now (1784) work ten or twelve 
days. So, under Henry VI. if meat was at a farthing and a 
half the pound, which I suppose was about the truth, a labour- 
er, earning three pence a day, or eighteen pence in the week, 
could buy a bushel of wheat at six shillings the quarter, and 
twenty-four pounds of meat for his family. A labourer at pre- 
sent, (1819,) earning twelve shillings a-week, can only buy 
half a bushel of wheat at eighty shillings the quarter, and twelve 
pounds of meat for seven pence.”? And, in another place he 
adds, **I should find it difficult to resist the conclusion, that, 
however the labourer has derived benefit from the cheapness of 
manufactured commodities, and from many inventions of com- 
mon utility, he is much inferior in ability to support a family 
than his ancestors three or four centuries ago. I know not why 
some have supposed that meat was a luxury seldom obtained 
by the labourer. Doubtless he could not have procured as much 
as he pleased ; but, from the greater cheapness of cattle, as com- 
pared with corn, it seems to follow, that a more considerable 
portion of his ordinary diet consisted of animal food than at 
present. It was remarked by Sir John Fortescue, that the Eng- 
lish lived far more upon an animal diet than their rivals the 
French; and it was natural to ascribe their superior strength 
and courage to this cause.”’ 

We have always thought that too much importance has been 
assigned to the regulations of the ‘‘ Household Book of the 
Earl of Northumberland ;”? who, we know not why, the com- 
piler has here chosen to designate as “‘ the great.” He was, it 
is true, a border chieftain of the first rank; but little of the 
magnificence and luxury of the court would prevail on the 
marches; we find that his lordship’s residence was confined to 
his three houses in Yorkshire, (see his Household Book, quoted 
by Hume in the notes to his fourth volume,) and we suspect 
that it is upon very slender foundation that the rude state of a 
northern earl ts characterized as “one of the most splendid es- 
tablishments in the kingdom.’”’ We should not cite the domes- 
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tic economy of the Highlands in the middle of the last century 
as a standard for estimating the measure of intellectual refine- 
ment and social enjoyment which then, as at present, rendered 
this capital so attractive an abode. But to resume our ex- 
tracts :— 


“ However, that we may not be accused of unfairly depreciating the 
style of his lordship’s living, we should add that, on great occasions, 


‘When sumptuous feasts were spread in antique halls,’ 


“the board was loaded with capacious pewter dishes, filled with butchers’ 
meat of all kinds, with venison, poultry, sea-fowls, wild-fowls, game, fish, 
&c, &c. &c. dressed in different ways, according to the fashion of the times. 
The side-boards were plentifully furnished with ale, beer, and wines, which 
were handed to the company when called for, in pewter and wooden cups, 
by the mareschals, grooms, yeomen, and waiters of the chamber, ranged in 
regular order.? The family, too, it appears, had their four meals a day ; 
breakfast, dinner, supper and ‘ livery.” They breakfasted, as we have al- 
ready seen, at seven; dined at ten; supped at four; and the ‘ livery,’ which 
consisted of bread, beer, and spiced wine, was served in their chambers be- 
tween eight and nine. 

“ Down to the reign of Elizabeth, the greater part of the houses in con- 
siderable towns had no chimnies: the fire was kindled against the wall, 
and the smoke found its way out as well as it could, by the roof, the door, 
or the windows. ‘The houses were mostly built of watling, plastered over 
with clay ; the floors were of earth, strewed, in families of distinction, with 
rushes; and the beds were only straw pallets, with a log of wood for a pil- 
low. In this respect, even the king was no better off than his subjects; 
for, in Henry the Eighth’s time, we find directions ‘to examine every night 
the straw of the king’s bed, that no daggers might be concealed therein.’ 
In the discourse prefixed to Hollingshed’s Chronicle, published in 1577, 
the writer, speaking of the progress of luxury, mentions three things espe- 
cially, that were ‘ marvellously altered for the worse in England; the mul- 
titude of chimnies lately erected, the great increase of lodgings, and the 
exchange of treene-platters into pewter, and wooden spoons into silver and 
tin; and he complains bitterly that nothing but oak for buildmg houses 
was then regarded: ‘for when our houses,’ says he, ‘ were built of willow, 
then we had oaken men; but now that our houses are come to be made of 
oak, our men are not only become willow, but a great many altogether of 
straw, which is a sore alteration.’ And, in a manuscript of Aubrey’s, in 
the Ashmolzan Museum, of the date 1678, it is stated, that ‘ antiently,’ 
before the Reformation, ordinary men’s houses, and copyholders, and the 
hike, had no chimnies, but flues like beaver holes; some of ’em were in 
being when IL was a boy.’ ” ‘ 


We are lingering over this first book of the abridgment be- 
fore us, for we have seldom found so agreeable a lounge in our 
vocation. We must have one more extract before we have 
done, chiefly by reason of the amusing instructions for the fair 
sex of the seventeeth century, with which it concludes. The 
subject is the introduction of Forks. 
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** So late, indeed, as the year 1608, we find them described, by Coryat, 
as a novelty. In his travels, published in 1611, under the quaint title of 
* Crudities, hastily gobbled up in five months’ travels in France, Savoy, Italy, 
&ec.’ is the following passage, which, from its singularity, we transcribe 
verbatim:—‘I observed a costume in all those Italian cities and townes 
through the whiche | passed, that is not used in any other countrie that f 
saw in my travels, neither doe I thinke that any other nation of Christen- 
dome doth use it, but only Italy. The Italian, and also most strangers that 
are commorant in Italy, do alwaies at their meales use a little forke when 
they cut their meate; for while with their knife, whiche they hold in one 
hand, they cut the meat out of the dish, they fasten their forke, whiche, 
they hold in their other hand, upon the same dish, so that whatsoever he 
be that, sitting in the company of any others at meale, should unadvisedly 
touch the dish of meate with his.fingers, from the whiche all the table doe 
cut, he will give occasion of offence unto the company, as having transgress- 
ed the laws of good manners, insomuch that for his errour he shall be at 
least brow-beaten, if not reprehended in wordes. ‘This form of feeding, I 
understand, is generally used in all places of Italy; their forkes being, for 
the most part, made of yron or steele, and some of silver, but those are 
used only by gentlemen. The reason of this their curiosity is, because the 
Italian cannot by any means endure to have his dish touched with fingers, 
seeing all men’s fingers are not alike cleane; thereupon I myself thought 
good to imitate the Italian fashion by this forked cutting of meate, not 
only while I was in Italy, but also in Germany, and oftentimes in England 
since I came home; being once quipped for that frequent using of my 
forke by a certain learned gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one Mr. 
Laurence Whitaker, who in his merry humour doubted not to call me at 
table furcifer, only for using a forke at feeding, but for no other cause,’ 
This is therefore, unquestionably, the first period of the introduction of 
' forks at our English tables; and that the custom of using them was but 
slowly adopted, we may infer from a passage in ‘ The Accomplished Lady’s 
rich Closet of Rarities,’ a manual of cookery and manners for the instruction 
of the fair-sex, published in London in 1653; in which, among other di- 
rections for polite behaviour, are the following :—‘ A gentlewoman being 
at table, abroad or at home, must observe to keep her body straighte, and 
lean not by any means upon her elbowes; nor by ravenous gesture discover 
a voracious appetite; talke not when you have meate in your mouth; and 
do not smacke like a pig, nor eat spoone-meat so hot that the tears stand 
in your eyes. It is very uncourtly to drink so large a draught, that your 
breath is almost gone, and you are forced to blow strongly to recover your- 
selfe; throwing downe your liquor as into a funnel is an action fitter for a 
juggler than a gentlewoman. In carving, at your own table, distrilute the 
best pieces first, and it will appeare very decent and comely to use a forke, so 
touch no piece of meate without it.’ ” 


In passing the next book of the collection, we may observe, 
that the meagre and superficial paper on .2pothecaries, is a re- 
markable contrast to the general depth and ingenuity displayed 
in the work. In the preparation of future editions, the com- 
piler will do well to consult the admirable essay on the state of 
medicine in the middle ages contained in the second volume 
of Mr. Mills’s Travels of Theodore Ducas. We can afford but 
ene extract from the division allotted to the ‘* Adoption and 
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interchange of natural productions ;” and we shall take the 
article on the Z'udip Mania, once so prevalent in Holland. 


** No people in Europe have bestowed so much attention on the cultiva- 
tion of this plant as the Dutch; and, at one time, it formed the object of 
a trade throughout Holland, unparalleled in the history of commercial spe- 
culation. A single root of a particular species, called the viceroy, was ex- 
changed for the following articles—two lasts of wheat, four of rye, four fat 
oxen, three fat swine, twelve sheep, two hogsheads of wine, four tons of 
beer, two tons of butter, one thousand pounds of cheese, a complete bed, 
a suit of clothes, and a silver beaker; altogether of the value of two thou- 
sand five hundred florins, or about two hundred and twenty guineas. A 
part only of Admiral Van der Eyk cost one thousand six hundred florins ; 
and a portion of Admiral Liefken was sold for four thousand four hundred 
florins. It once happened that there were only two roots of that kind call- 
ed Semper Augustus—the one at Haarlem, the other at Amsterdam; and 
the possessor of one of these, resolved to become the sole proprietor, pur- 
chased the other for four thousand six hundred florins, together with a 
carriage and a pair of horses. Other sorts were sold so high as seven thou- 
sand florins. This traffic, which was whimsically, and not unaptly, termed 
the tulipomania, has been generally misrepresented. It is laughed at, be- 
cause people imagine that it was the beauty and rarity of the flowers that 
commanded the high prices at which they were sold, and that they were 
purchased at such extravagant rates merely to ornament gardens; but this 
supposition is erroneous. Not only mercantile men, but the first noblemen, 
citizens of every class, and mechanics of every description, were alike en- 
gaged init. In every town, some tavern was appointed, as an exchange, 
where high and low, rich and poor, all traded in tulips, and confirmed 
their bargains with the most expensive entertainments. But no one wished 
to obtain actual possession of the flowers; and during the continuance of 
the tulipomania, one speculator often paid large sums for plants which he 
never meant to receive, while another entered into contracts for the delivery 
of roots which he never possessed. In order to render this intelligible, let 
us suppose that a merchant contracted to deliver a well-known species of 
tulip-root, at the end of six months, for the sum of one thousand florins. 
Within that period, the value of that particular kind of tulip must have 
either risen or fallen, or remained stationary, At the expiration of the 
time, if the current price had risen to one thousand five hundred florins, 
the purchaser gained so much by his bargain, which sum the merchant paid 
to him instead of delivering the flower; but if, on the contrary, the tulip 
could be bought for eight hundred florins, the purchaser lost two hundred, 
and paid them to the merchant. If no alteration had taken place in the 
current price, then neither party won nor lost. It was thus a mere gamb- 
ling transaction, in which the difference between the market prices at two 
stated separate periods was paid, instead of the article itself being deliver- 
ed; and, in fact, exactly resembled those operations on the stock exchange 
called time-bargains. : 

«‘ This traffic was in its zenith from the year 1634 to 1637; and so great 
was the mania for dabbling in it, that low-priced tulips were procured, and 
the roots of more valuable species were divided into minute imaginary por- 
tions, to accommodate every class of speculators. Ere the season expired, 
more roots were sold and contracted for than perhaps were to be found in 
all the gardens of Holland. When the Semper Augustus could not be pro- 
cured, which happened twice, no species was so much the object of specu- 
lation; but the root itself was, in fact, quite out of the question; and we 
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are told, that in one town alone, the contracts for tulips during the three 
years which the trade lasted, amounted to a sum nearly equal to a million 
sterling! Some of the poorest people thus acquired large sums, which 
they lavished with ludicrous profusion; and, as the prices had constantly 
continued rising during the first years, almost every speculator was, at some 
period, a winner. 

* But at length the bubble burst: no new adventurers appearing in the 
market, the buyers took the alarm; the value of tulips fell with more ra- 
pidity than it had risen; the sellers then offered to deliver the roots in 
substance at the prices agreed on; but the purchasers had no desire to re- 
ceive them at any rate, and refused to fulfil their contracts. The States 
of Holland were at length obliged to interfere : a compromise was effected 
between the parties; and, as in the outset nearly all were winners, so, in 
the winding-up, very few escaped without loss. 

But, although the extravagance of the tulipomania has thus ceased, the 
passion which gave birth to it still exists in a lesser degree ; and tulips of 
any rare species yet bear a high value. In illustration of which, we are told, 
that a Dutch merchant,-to whom a sailor had brought a package, having 
ordered some herrings to be given to him for his breakfast, the man seeing 
what he conceived to be onions lying in a corner, ate a few of them as a 
relish ; but these proved to be tulip-roots, of such value that, it is remarked, 
the merchant might more cheaply have entertained the Prince of Orange : 
and an English botanist, while strolling through a Dutchman’s garden, 
having carelessly pulled a couple of tulips, was arrested as a thief, and 
forced to pay a considerable sum for his liberation.” 


In the book on “Inventions of Mechanic art,’ we have, 


among many highly interesting papers, the following account 
of Clocks and Watches. 


‘Both the period of the discovery and the name of the inventor of clocks 
moved by machinery, are uncertain. _ It has been ascribed to various per- 
sons in Europe, even so early as the ninth century; but, after a minute in- 
vestigation of their several claims, there seems little doubt that the instru- 
ments of which they were the contrivers, were nothing more than some 
improvement, such as that already mentioned, on the water-clock, and that 
the origin of the present invention is not older than the eleventh century. 
About that time, clocks moved by weights and wheels certainly began to 
be used in the monasteries of Kurope. But still, it seems probable that we 
are indebted for them to the Saracens, from whom, indeed, in the early 
ages, all mathematical science appears to have emanated. They were at 
that period, no doubt, rude in their construction ; and the numerous direc- 
tions found in the ancient records of convents, for their regulation when out 
of order, would lead us to conclude that they must have been very imper- 
fect in their operation. They pointed out the hour, indeed, by an index; 
and it also seems that they emitted a sound; but it does not clearly appear 
whether the latter is to be considered as a regular annunciation of the hours 
‘in progressive order, or only an occasional notice to the monks for the 
performance of their duties, according as the clock might be regulated or 
struck by the sacristan. The writers of the thirteenth century speak of 
them as being then well known; and they had become so common in the 
time of Chaucer, who died in 1400, that he alludes to them as a poetical . 
simile for the crowing of a cock : 


‘Full sikerer was his crowing in his loge, 
As is a clock, or an Abbey orloge.’ 
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‘«* The oldest clock of which there is any account in this country, was erect- 
ed in the year 1288, on a building called the clock-house, at Westminster. 
It was intended for the use of the courts of law, and it is a singular fact, 
that the expense was defrayed out of a fine imposed upon the chief justice 
of the King’s Bench for altering a record of the court. It was considered 
of such value, that, in the reign of Henry VI. the care of it was entrusted 
to the Dean of St. Stephen’s, with a salary of sixpence per day; and it was 
still existing in the time of Queen Elizabeth, The clock-house was stand- 
ing so late as 1715, when it was pulled down to make room for the build- 
ings in Palace-yard; and a memorial is still preserved on its site, of the 
former existence of the clock, in a dial, inserted in the second pediment of 
one of the houses opposite Westminster Hall, and on which is this remark- 
able motto: ‘ discite justitiam moniti ;? which appears clearly to relate to 
the circumstances of its erection. For the credit of the judge—Radulphus 
de Hengham—it must not, however, be omitted, that the alteration made 
by him in the record of his court was solely with a view to mitigate a pe- 
nalty imposed upon a poor defendant. 

“« Mention is also made of a great clock for the cathedral of Canterbury, 
which was erected in the year 1292 at an expense of thirty pounds. The 
most ancient clock now existing in England is that of Hampton Court 
palace, the date of which is 1540. 

*‘ Leland gives an account of an astronomical clock, also made in Eng- 
land, in the reign of Richard IL, by Richard de Wallingford, who, from 
being the son of a smith, raised himself; by his learning and ingenuity, to 
the dignity of Abbot of St. Albans, It not only told the hours, but the 
position of the sun and the fixed stars, the course of the moon, and the rise 
and fall of the tide; and it appears that it continued to go in Leland’s time, 
who was born in the latter part of the reign of Henry VII.: it was called 
by the inventor by the quaint name of Albion, sc. All-by-one. 

* Clocks were, however, for a long time, confined to monasteries; and it 
is remarkable, that the records of their general use on the Continent, are 
by no means of so early a date as that of those we have already described 
as publicly known in this country. The poet Dante, indeed, who was born 
in 1265, mentions them in the Paradiso; and his allusion is plainly to a 
clock which struck the hour :— 


‘Indi corne horologio che ne chiami, 
Nel hora ‘che la sposa d’ Idio surge, 
Amattinar lo sposo, perche I’ ami.—c. x. 


But the first public clock known to have been put up in Italy, was erected 
on a tower of the palace at Padua, early in the fourteenth century; that of 
Bologna was not fixed until 1356, nor that of Venice until 1497. 

“In Spain, the first clock of which we have any account was made for the 
cathedral of Seville, in 1400. in France, we read in Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles, that, in the year 1352, the Duke of Burgundy removed from Courtray 
to his capital at Dijon, a famous clock, which struck the hours; and which 
was so large, that it was carried on cars. The first great clock at Paris . 
was erected on the palace in 1573. It was made by a German; and we 
may conclude from that fact, and from the circumstance of a protection 
being on record as granted, in the reign of Edward III. to three Dutchmen, 
to exercise the art of clock-making in England, that it flourished at an early 
period in Germany; there is not, however, any certain account of a public 
clock having been erected in that country before the year 1395, when one 
was put up at Spire, the works of which cost fifty-one florins. 

* The invention of pendulum clocks is due to the ingenuity of the seven- 
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teenth century; and the honour of the discovery is disputed between 
Galileo and Huygens. Becher contends, in his work de nova temporis dime- 
tendi theoria, published in 1680, for Galileo; and relates, though at second- 
hand, the whole history of the invention ; adding, that one Trefler, clock- 
maker to the father of the then Grand Duke of Tuscany, made the first 
pendulum clock at Florence, under the direction of Gaiileo Galilei, and 
that a model of it was sent to Holland. The Academy del Cimento also 
expressly declared, that the application of the pendulum to the movement 
of a clock was first proposed by Galileo, and put in practice by bis son 
Vincenzo Galileo in 1649. But, whoever may have been the inventor, it 
is certain that the discovery never flourished till it came into the hands of 
Huygens, who insists, that, if ever Galileo had entertained such an idea, he 
never brought it to perfection. The first pendulum clock made in England 
was constructed in the year 1662, by one Tromantil, a Dutchman. 

‘“* Towards the close of the fifteenth century, clocks began to be used in 
private houses, and about the same time mention is first made of watches. 
it appears that they were originally formed in the shape of an egg, or at 
least of an oval, and that catgut supplied the place of a metal chain, whilst 
they were commonly of a smaller size than those used until of late years. 
Of the latter, proof is afforded by the will of Archbishop Parker, dated in 
April, 1575, in which he bequeaths to the Bishop of Ely, his staff of Indian 
cane with a watch in the top. That some of them were repeaters, is also 
proved by the fact, that Charles XI. of France, having lost his watch in a 
crowd, the thief was detected by its striking; yet the art of making these 
must have been afterwards lest, for we find it mentioned as an improve- 
ment in the reign of Charles II. and a patent was obtained for it in that of 
James II. 

*‘ The-oldest watch known in this country is that which was lately in Sir 
Ashton Lever’s Museum; the date is 1541: but another is mentioned, jn 
Derham’s Artificial Clockmaker, published in 1714, which was said to have 
belonged to King Henry VIII. and was, therefore, probably earlier: it is a 
singular fact, that it was still in order when Derham wrote. Instances 
might be multiplied, to show that watches were known at the early period 
we have mentioned; but they do not appear to have heen in general use 
until about the time of Queen Elizabeth.” 


The subject of Diving Bells is the occasion for a very enter- 


taining and useful essay. We can only find room for a small 
part of it. 


“At a very early period, means were contrived to supply divers with air 
while under the water; and with this view the diving-bell was invented. 
The idea which led to it was probably suggested by the following simple 
experiment: if an inverted drinking-glass be immersed in water, with the 
precaution to keep its edges on a level with the surface, the glass will not 
become filled with water, although pressed down to the greatest depth, 
because the air cannot be expelled by it. In the same manner, if a bell of 
metal be so constructed as that the diver can stand on a plank suspended 
below it, the upper part of his body, being enclosed by the bell, will be 
protected from the water: and, even at the bottom of the ocean, he may 
breathe the air confined within the cavity. 

“The invention of this machine is usually attributed to the sixteenth 
century. Aristotle, indeed, makes some allusion toa kind of kettle used in 
his time to enable divers to continue under water; but it is not described. 
The oldest information which can be relied upon respecting its actual em- 
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ployment, is the account of an experiment tried at Toledo, in the year 1538, 
before the Emperor Charles V. and many thousand spectators, when two 
Greeks descended into the water in a very large inverted kettle, in which 
there was also a candle burning, and rose again without being wetted. 
The kettle was equipoised with lead at the mouth, so that, when let down, 
no part of its circumference should touch the water sooner than another. 

“From this time the use of the diving-bell seems to have been well un- 
derstood, and it is frequently mentioned in the works of Sir Francis Bacon. 
It was made use of about the middle of the seventeeth century, to assist in 
raising the treasure which was supposed to have been sunk in that part of 
the celebrated Spanish Armada which was wrecked on the western coast of 
Scotland in 1588; but some cannon only were obtained, which were not 
sufficient to defray the expenses. The same experiment was repeated in 
1688, by a company, at the head of which was the Earl of Argyle, but it 
was attended with very little success. Previously to this last, it had been 
tried on the wreck of a rich Spanish vessel which had been sunk on the 
coast of Hispaniola, and the circumstances attending the undertaking are 
sufficiently curious to merit detail. 

“The loss of this ship, which was known to contain a vast treasure, in- 
duced one William Phipps, who was the son of a blacksmith, in America, 
and had been himself bred up as a ship-carpenter, at Boston, to propose a 
plan to King Charles LU. for raising the bullion with which she was freight- 
ed. The monarch, little scrupulous in such matters, approved the project, 
and furnished Phipps with a vessel and every thing necessary for the un- 
dertaking. He sailed on this expedition in 1683, but after various ineffec- 
tual efforts, he returned to England in great poverty, but still with a firm 
persuasion of the practicability of his scheme. But failing in his endeavours 
to prevail on King James II., who had then succeeded to the throne, to 
assist in its farther prosecution, he had recourse to a public subscription, 
which, after considerable difficulty, he obtained through the aid of the 
Duke of Albemarle, who himself advanced a large sum towards it, and on 
condition of dividing the profits with the subscribers. In 1687 he once 
more set out to try his fortune, in a ship of two hundred tons; and after 
being reduced almost to despair by repeated fruitless trials, and just as he 
was on the point of abandoning the enterprise, he at length succeeded in 
raising, from a depth of between six and seven fathoms, such a quantity of 
the treasure as produced in England two hundred thousand pounds ‘ster- 
jing. Of this sum his own share amounted to about twenty thousand 
pounds, and that of his patron the Duke of Albemarle ninety thousand 
pounds. It further appears that some persons endeavoured to persuade 
the King to seize the ship and cargo, under pretence that Phipps h-d made 
some misrepresentation in his original plan; but his Majesty rejected the 
advice with indignation, and conferred on Phipps the honour of knight- 


hood.” 

We have already drawn largely from the contents of these 
volumes; but, as we have given specimens of the essays of the 
first three classes, we shall not conclude without an extract 
from the remaining book on “ Discoveries in Science.’?. We 
may as well choose the paper on Z/um for our purpose as any 
other. 


“It seems probable that the first alum works in Europe were established 
about the year 1459, in the island of Ischia, on the coast of Tuscany, by a 
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Genoese merchant named Bartholomew Perdix, who had learned the art 
at Rocca; but the most ancient in existence are those still carried on in 
the neighbourhood of Civita Vecchia, in the Ecclesiastical states. The 
founder of these was John de Castro, the son of a celebrated lawyer, who 
flourished at Padua in the beginning of the fifteenth century. He had 
been established as a merchant at Constantinople, where he acquired a 
considerable fortune by dyeing Italian cloth, which in those days was sent 
there expressly for that purpose ; but having lost all his property when the 
city was taken by the Turks under Mahomet II. in 1453, he returned to 
his native country, and obtained the office of Commissary of the Revenues 
of the Apostolic Chamber. This gentleman, having observed that the 
grass on the mountains in the vicinity of Tolfa, in the before-mentioned 
district, had a peculiar colour, and that some white stones of a mineral ap- 
pearance were impregnated with a saline taste, conjectured that they con- 
tained alum, and made the circumstance known to his patron, Pope Pius II. 
But his discovery was at first looked upon as the visionary dream of an en- 
thusiast, and it was long before the necessary experiments were made, in 
order to ascertain its correctness. When this, however was proved, it was 
hailed as a victory over the Turks, to whom large sums were annually paid 
for the alum used in dyeing; and de Castro was not only rewarded with a 
portion of the profits, and elevated in rank, but was even considered worthy 
of a statue, which was accordingly erected to him, in Padua, with the in- 
scription—‘ Joanni de Castro, Aluminis inventori.’ 

“The large revenue which soon flowed into the Apostolic chamber from 
the sale of alum, induced many persons to search Italy for aluminous 
minerals: and, as they are found in many parts of that country, numerous 
works for boiling them.were speedily established. The Pope, however, 
understood his own interest too well to allow of these being carried on ; 
and, besides, used every means in his power to secure a monopoly by pre- 
venting foreigners from obtaining a knowledge of the process. The price, 
however, was gradually raised to such an exorbitant height, that the other 
nations of Europe again began to purchase it from the Turks; but his Ho- 
liness then called religion to his aid, and announcing that the profits of his 
alum were to be applied to the defence of the church, he prohibited all 
Christians from purchasing this drug of the infidels, under pain of excom- 
munication. Succeeding Popes followed this pious example, and the Holy 
See continued in possession of its monopoly until the doctrines of Luther 
taught heretics no longer to dread its malediction. 


“In England the first alum works were established towards the close of 


the sixteenth century, and are thus mentioned in Pennant’s Tour in Scot- 
land :-—* The alum-works in this country are of some antiquity; they were 
first discovered in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
who observing the trees tinged with an unusual colour, made him suspicious 
of its being owing to some mineral in the neighbourhood. He found out 
that it abounded with an aluminous salt. At that time, the English being 
strangers to the method of managing it, there is a tradition that Sir ‘Thomas 
was obliged to seduce some workmen from the Pope’s alum works near 
Rome, then the greatest in Europe. If one may judge from the curse 
which the Pope thundered out against Sir Thomas and the fugitives, he 
certainly was not a little enraged, for he cursed by the very form that 
Ernulphus has left us, and not varied a tittle from that most comprehensive 
of imprecations. The first pits were near Gisborough, in Yorkshire, the 
seat of the Chaloners, who still flourish there, notwithstanding his Holi- 
ness’s anathema.’ It is not a little remarkable that, since that period, the 
nroprietors of the English works have farmed those of the Roman Pontiff, 
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and even increased the benefit that the Holy See formerly derived trom 
them : they employ about two hundred men; the produce is of a superior 
quality, and bears the highest price in the different markets of Europe, 
where it is well known under the denomination of Roman alum. 

Here, then, we must close: and content ourselves with re- 
ferring the inquisitive reader to the work itself for the farther 
indulgence of his curiosity. He will find that we have been 
compelled to leave full a hundred essays unnoticed ; and it will 
justly be concluded, from the specimens which we have ex- 
tracted, that these volumes, in a cheap and popular form, con- 
tain a rich fund of valuable and curious information, with which 
every well-educated person should be conversant. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE BEARER OF DESPATCHES. 
BY A VILLAGE BEAU. 


Sort Ly after the defeat of the British army at Fort Erie, 
in the brilliant sortze planned and executed by General Brown, 
that officer received intelligence that General Izard was on hig 
way to join him with a large force. A few weeks sooner, this 
intelligence would have been highly gratifying. The American 
army, ‘hemmed in by a foe whose numbers more than quadrupled 
their own, had been placed in an embarrassing situation. The 
Fort was situated on low flat ground, and the season being very 
wet, the constant tramping of so many men had converted the 
whole place into one great mud puddle; the garrison, who were 
lodged in tents, were exposed to continual rains ; there was no 
spot secure from the elements, and a dry vestment, bed, or 
blanket, was, at times, not to be found within our line of sen- 
tinels; while the frequent alarms, and the necessary ‘* watch 
and ward” left only intervals for that broken slumber which 
refreshes not. But little pay, if any, had been received during 
the campaign—money there was absolutely none—and our diet 
was necessarily confined to the ration of meat and bread, which 
was not of the best kind. The perpetual shower of cannon balls 
and bursting of bomb-shells was not a matter of complaint, for 
this was soldier’s luck ; to be shot at was our vocation ; and -as 
we failed not to amuse ourselves at the batteries during a part 
of every day, we had, at least, the satisfaction of believing that 
our fallen companions would not, like Scipie’s ghost, ‘ stalk 
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unrevenged‘among us.” But nestling in the mire, and starving, 
and coughing our lungs away, were matters which had not en- 
tered into our contract with the government, and on which our 
commissions, as well as the “ rules and articles” were silent. It 
was not so “nominated in the bond.”” Why could not Uncle 
Sam send us food, and physic, and a few lusty fellows to help 
us fight ? Where there are no superfluous men, every one who 
falls leaves a niche; and while we beheld our little force gradu- 
ally wasting away, it was provoking enough to reflect that our 
country was full of men, some of whom abused us, some laughed 
at us, a few praised, and none assisted. I may add, that the foe 
had vowed our extermination, and on one occasion had marched 
up to our batteries, filling the air with the dreadful war-cry— 
** no quarter—no quarter to the d—d Yankies !!” and that noble 
spirit of emulation, that generous contention, and courteous 
interchange of kindly offices upon proper occasions, which should 
exist among civilized armies, were all swallowed up in the deep 
hate excited by the cold-blooded cruelty of the enemy. As war, 
disease, and the doctor, daily thinned our ranks, it seemed evi- 
dent, that unless supplies should arrive, we must become the 
victims of that unrelenting barbarity, of which our fellow citi- 
zens, on various occasions, have had sufficient experience. Our 
country, however, still forgot us, and I know not what would 
have become of us, had it not been for one kind-hearted gentle- 
man. He was a Quaker gentleman; and the Quakers, you 
know, are famed for benevolence. Slipping out of the Fort one 
day, about noon, when John Bull never dreamt of such a matter, 
he dexterously cut off about a third of their army, and by that 
‘free use of the bayonet,” which the British commander had 
recommended upon a recent occasion, he saved his dwn credit, 
and the throats and scalps of his men, who filled the air with 
acclamations. The enemy, completely defeated, retired ; and 
General Brown, not having force enough to pursue, could only 
make his bow, and wish them good bye. 

At this juncture a despatch arrived, announcing that General 
Tzard had left Plattsburgh ; was to embark at Sacketts Harbour, 
and passing up the lake, touch at the mouth of the EKighteen 
Mile Creek, whence his course would be directed, in a great 
measure, by the intelligence he might receive from General 
Brown. It was desirable, therefore, that he should be met at 
that point by an officer from Fort Erie, who could advise him 
of the exact situation of the garrison, and the relative positions 
and strength of the two contending armies, and convey the com- 
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munications of General Brown. A young artillery officer was 
accordingly summoned to the general’s quarters, and after 
receiving the necessary instructions, he was ordered to get him- 
self in readiness to set out immediately. ‘General Izard must 
be met,” said the commander, ‘‘ at the hour he has appointed : 
ean you reach the place by that time?” « Oh, yes, certainly, 
sir,” replied the young artillerist, ‘ though I must confess that 
I neither know the route nor the distance.”’ The General smiled, 
named the distance, hastily indicated the route, and reminding 
his envoy that there was barely time left to accomplish the jour- 
ney by the most rapid riding, wished him a pleasant jaunt. 

The Bearer of Despatches crossing an arm of the lake, which 
separates Fort Erie from Buffaloe, repaired to the quartermaster 
io procure a horse, and being well mounted, departed early in 
the afternoon of the same day. Two routes were presented to 
his choice; the one was the main road which led by Batavia, 
and was too circuitous to be travelled within the allotted time; 
the other was an unfrequented, but more direct path, which, 
leading in the neighbourhood of Fort Niagara, then in posses- 
sion of the enemy, was fraught with danger : but it was neces- 
sarily chosen. A large cloak disguised the person of our soldier, 
concealing his arms and military insignia; and he hoped, under 
the cover of night, to pass the vicinity of ‘the Fort unobserved. 
By rapid riding he reached the neighbourhood of Schlosser a 
little before sunset, and being unwilling to approach Queenstown 
early in the evening, he checked his horse and rode leisurely 
along. Cooped up, as he had been, he now enjoyed, with an 
exquisite relish, the luxuries of pure air, exercise, and liberty. 
His route lay along the margin of the Niagara river, which now 
separated him from those glorious fields which had been so re- 
cently drenched in gore, ‘and in which American valour had 
been so conspicuously displayed. A few weeks before, he had 
passed along the opposite shore in all the fervour of youthful 
hope and military pride, surrounded by the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war, by the tumult and glitter of an army 
with flying colours, and drums. and. hearts beating. Now the 
solitary horseman rode alone ; the breeze bore not the accents 
of men, nor did the distant echo whisper danger in his ear, but 
his eye ‘dwelt upon scenes of interest ; well known spots occasion- 
ally glanced upon his vision : here an army had been encamped, 
there a battle fought, and under those trees slept many a com- 
panion! The last rays of the sun fell upon his back, and the 
trees threw their gigantic shadows along the path before him. 
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At such an hour the eye is most delighted with the beauties of 
a wild landscape, when the nooks, and glens, and secluded places 
begin to darken into the gloom of twilight, while the sun-beams 
still glitter on the hills and tree-tops, or sleep upon the wave. 
The Niagara was rippling along its rocky channel, murmuring 
and fretting as it rushed towards the precipice, over which its 
descent .causes one of the sublimest objects in nature. ‘These 
circumstances all combined to wrap the heart of the traveller in 
sweet and pleasing meditation; and he rode on, enjoying those 
dreams, which creeping imperceptibly into young hearts, hold 
the imagination entranced in delight; in irresistible delusions, 
full of rapture, variety, and beauty. The hour was witching, 
the scene picturesque, the very air melodious, and the realities 
around him became mellowed, and softened, and spiritualized 
into airy creations of the fancy. The mind, warmed inio ro- 
mantic feeling, gave its own hue to the surrounding objects ; rude 
and familiar things took to themselves wings and flew away ; 
vulgar associations were banished ; the scenery disposed itself 
into shapes and shades of beauty; bright and -varied colours 
fell upon the landscape ; creatures of fancy peopled the shade, 
and the breeze murmured in numbers. 

Our officer halted a moment at Schlosser to make some inqui- 
ries relative to his route, and learning that a countryman had 
just passed along, whose homeward path led in the very direc- 
tion desired, he determined to profit by his company and gui- 
dance. Spurring his steed, therefore, he rode rapidly on. Near 
the Falls he overtook the boor, plodding heavily along. He 
was a man whose general outline announced him to be of the 
middle age ;. but his visage placed him in the decline of life. 
Dissipation had probably anticipated the palsying touch of time, 
had wrinkled his face, and slightly tinged his hair with the 
frosty hue of winter. His bloodshot eyes gave proof of habitual 
intemperance ; but there was speculation in them, and a vile 
speculation it was: it was the keen, cunning, steady glance of 
one who in his time had cut, shuffled, and dealt, who could slip 
a card, and knew where thetrumps lay. With this was mingled 
the dulness of an illiterate man, and the good humour of one 
who was willing to be amused, and nieant no harm to others. 
Saving the besetting sin above alluded"to, and perhaps the occa- 
sional passing of a counterfeit bill upon strong temptation, a 
small matter for a frontier man, he might have been a right 
honest fellow ; one who knew the courtesies and good feelings 
of life, passed the cup merrily, would do a neighbourly act when 
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it came in his way, never beat his wife when he was sober, nor 
troubled his children when they kept out of his way. Such at 
least was the estimate which our young soldier formed of his 
companion, during their subsequent ride together, to which it is 
only necessary to add, that he seemed to have recently parted 
from good liquor, and to have attained that precise point of 
elation, which is well understood in every polite circle by the 
phrase, a little high. 

When the two riders encountered, they scrutinized each 
other with that jealous caution which commonly passed between 
strangers who met in those dangerous times, in the vicinity of 
the hostile armies. The cautious question, and the guarded an- 
swer passed mutually, until each had learned as much as he 
could, and disclosed as much as he pleased. Our officer announced 
himself as a storekeeper, who had been to the army to make a 
traffic with the suttlers, having failed in which, he was now re- 
turning home in haste, by a route which he was told was nearer 
than the main road, and. wished to get that night to a place 
called . The countryman lived at that very place, was 
now going home, although it was still upwards of sixteen miles 
distant, and he said he would be glad of our traveller’s company. 

They reached the Falls while daylight yet lingered over the 
awful abyss, and the officer, who had beheld this wonderful sight 
from the opposite shore, proposed to his companion to halt, that 
he might survey it under a new aspect. The latter, who seemed 
in no haste, cheerfully complied, and even seemed pleased with 
the opportunity of acting the Cicerone, and detailing all the won- 
derfu] tales extant, in relation to the great cataract. He did not, 
it is true, relate that surprising fact which Goldsmith has recorded, 
and Morse has copied from him, i. e. that the Indians descend 
these rapids in their canoes, in safety ; because, notwithstanding 
this circumstance is vouched for by two celebrated doctors, great 
amateurs in rivers, winds, and mountains, the vulgar give it no 
credit, and the natives deny it. Strange infatuation, that the 
assertions of philosophers should not be believed, in preference 
to our own erring senses and crude notions of probability ! 
When our officer mentioned this story to his guide, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Impossible! the man’s sartainly: cracked !”? And had 
he told the same individtial that Dr. Mitchell had said that a 
whale was not a fish, he would have expresssed a similar asto- 
nishment; so incredulous is ignorance, so unwillingly does it 
bow to science and research. For my part, I make ita rule 
never to quarrel with a philosopher, and am therefore willing to 
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admit that it is not only a safe but a remarkably salubrious and 
amusing recreation to paddle a canoe down the Falls and back 
again. 

Leaving this spot, the officer was conducted by his guide to 
another object of admiration. A short distance below the cata- 
ract, the river, rushing along with the immense velocity ac- 
quired by being precipitated from so great a height, suddenly 
strikes a perpendicular precipice, which juts boldly into the 
stream from the American side, and the current thus thrown 
abruptly to the left, creates a whirlpool, which is not the least 
among the curiosities of this region. The officer advanced to 
the edge of the cliff, and gazed in silence on the foaming current, 
and its overhanging banks, now dimly discovered through the 
gray twilight. His reveries were broken by his companion, 
who narrated a melancholy tale connected with the scene of 
their contemplation. Many years ago, when all of this country 
was in the possession of the British, a detachment of troops, 
having under their convoy a number of families with their fur- 
niture and baggage, were overtaken by night in this vicinity. 
They still proceeded, however, in hopes of reaching the forts 
below. But the French and Indians had formed an ambuscade 
at this very spot, and just as the devoted party were passing 
along the brink of the precipice, the savage foe rushed on them 
with hideous yells. Those alone who have heard the soul- 
thrilling cry of the Indian warrior, who have heard it breaking 
through the gloom of the night, with all its horrible accompani- 
ments, with the wail of infants, and the shrieks of women, with 
the groans of the dying, the prayers and curses of the living, 
those only can conceive the horror of such a moment. In vain 
the troops endeavoured to resist—the tomahawk was drenched 
in blood—the European heard the dreadful war-cry, and felt that 
it was his knell; he received the fatal blow from an unseen 
hand, and had not the stern pleasure of beholding his antagonist, 
but fell without the gratification of avenging his death, or the 
honour of defending his life. Still the foe pressed on; with the 
war-whoop was mingled loud shouts of triamph and the laugh 
of demoniac exultation ; the soldiers gave back, the horses, panic 
struck, fled from the din of battle, and in a moment were pre- 
cipitated into the yawning gulf; men, women, and children fol- 
lowed, and the whole of this unhappy party slept that night 
under the wave. ‘It is said,’”’ continued the informer, “ that 
their spirits may still be seen of a moonlight night, dancing in 
cireles in yonder whirling place, where the water goes round so 
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rapidly—-and now, see there! what is that?’? The officer looked 
in the direction designated by the finger of his companion, and 
beheld a black object in the whirlpool, rising a foot or two above 
the surface of the water, circulating rapidly with it, and gra- 
dually ‘approaching the centre, until it was swallowed in the 
vortex. He could easily imagine that the trunks and boughs 
of trees, floating down the current; might be drawn into the 
pool, and whirling around with the velocity of the water, might 
assume an upright position, and present the appearance which 
alarmed the inhabitants, and gave probability to their conjec- 
tures. I have never been altogether satisfied with this sophism 
of my friend. It is not possible at this time to ascertain the 
true character of the apparition which he beheld, nor is it my 
business, as a faithful historian, to risk my reputation by givinga 
positive opinion upon the subject : yet I must remark, that I 
have no reason, nor had my military friend any, to induce a 
belief that this was not as genuine and as honest a ghost as ever 
was beheld by mortal eyes. The fact is, that this young gen- 
tleman had lately seen so many of his fellow mortals despatched 
prematurely to their graves, that his mind had become familiar- 
ized with death, and in his dealings with substantial dangers he 
had acquired a contempt for unreal shadows. I am glad, how- 
ever, to be able to add that he had the discretion to conceal his 
scepticism from his fellow traveller, to whose remark he gravely 
replied, ‘that human bodies when not decently buried seldom 
rested in peace, but that he had never heard of their doing any 
harm.” His companion assented to the truth of this sagacious 
remark, and they pursued their journey. 

These conversations having banished reserve, and the compa- 
nions beginning to grow into confidence with each other, the 
officer ventured to irquire how near their route would lead to 
Fort Niagara, and learned that they must pass within a short 
distance of that fortress. Concealing his sense of the danger 
which this information implied to his person and mission, he 
said carelessly, ‘* Well, I suppose they will not disturb peacea- 
ble travellers ?° mats Sometimes they do, and sometimes they 
don’t,” was the reply. ‘“‘ Do they ever get out as far as your little 
village >”? «* Oh, yes, often.” ‘* And how do they behave there ?”’ 
‘** Bad enough, bad enough,” and he then proceeded to narrate 
a number of particulars, showing how these petty marauders 
destroyed their property, insulted their women, and bullied their 
men, adding to the most monstrous acts of cruelty and oppression, 
the meanness of picking locks and pilfering trifles. It was by 
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no means a matter of pleasing reflection to the Bearer of De- 
spatches, that he must rest that night, if he rested at all, under 
a roof subject to these domiciliary visits : but he had other causes 
of uneasiness. It is well known that all the inhabitants within 
the reach of an English garrison, who are capable of corruption, 
become corrupt. English gold, which is but a bug-bear among 
the virtuous, presents a tempting lure to the loose and unprin- 
cipled inhabitants of a frontier, who can scarcely be said to be- 
long to any country; and our armies sometimes encountered 
spies and traitors, where they had fondly hoped to find friends. 
On this occasion, our officer, who had incautiously placed him- 
self under the guidance of a stranger, began to feel, as darkness 
cathered around him, that he had acted imprudently, as the lat- 
ter could as easily conduct him to Fort Niagara as to a place of 
safety.. He concealed hisesuspicions, and determined to act 
warily. 

It was dark when they reached Lewistown, a little village 
which had been entirely reduced to ashes by the enemy. The 
moon, which now shone brightly, disclosed the solitary chim- 
nies standing amid the ruins, the fruit-trees surrounded by briars, 
the remains of enclosures, and all the marks of desolation. A 
more beautiful situation could scarcely be imagined, but it was 
now a wilderness. Here they took a path which led them from 
the river. A thick forest now overshadowed them, and they 
proceeded in silence and wrapped in impenetrable darkness, 
except at intervals, when they reached the summit of a hill, 
and the moon shot her beams through the branches. It was 
only by seizing such opportunities to watch the progress, and 
mark the exact position of this friendly luminary, that our offi- 
cer, by forming some estimate of the course he was pursuing, 
could judge of the fidelity of his guide. They passed an encamp- 
ment of the Tuscarora Indians, where all was dark and silent ; 
and about midnight arrived at the place of destination, which 
though characterized as a village, was composed of only two or 
three log-cabins. ‘To one of these, which was dignified with the 
name of a public house, our traveller was conducted by his com- 
panion who apologized for not inviting him to his own house, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, and the want of accommoda- 
tions. 

Mine host, though called from his bed, cheerfully assisted his 
guest in putting away his tired horse, and then led him through 
a room where three or four rough two-fisted fellows lay snoring 
with their feet to the fire, to a chamber on the upper floor. 
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Supper he declined, as well from policy as from want of appe- 
tite ; and having secured the door, and laid his pistols under 
his pillow, he gathered his cloak around him, and threw him- 
self on the bed. From a light slumber he was waked by a low 
murmur of voices in the apartment below, to which the preca- 
riousness of his situation induced him to listen with an intense 
and thrilling interest. Then a footstep was heard upon the 
stairs ascending slowly towards his apartment, and in a moment 
afterwards the latch was cautiously raised. He rose, seized his 
arms, and walked across the floor ; the footstep retired, the voices 
ceased below, and all was silent. Our officer loved his life as 
dearly as other men, but it will only be attributing to him on this 
occasion the feelings of his profession, to suppose that he felt more 
anxiety for his honour, and the success of his enterprise. His 
broken slumbers yielded but little refreshment during the re- 
mainder of the night; and before the first gray streak illumined 
the eastern horizon, he arose, and stole forth with noiseless 
steps, passed the snoring boarders, and in a moment breathed 
the free fresh air. His horse was soon equipped, and mounting, 
he rode to the door, and summoned his host, who was the first 
to hear his loud hallo. Surprised to find his guest in the saddle, 
he made no reply to his repeated demand to know his fare ; but 
stepping forward, laid his hand upon the bridle. ‘ Hands off, 
my friend,” said the soldier, “‘ my horse is ticklish about the 
head.”? “ Light, sir, light!” said the host, ‘and take a dram 
before you go, it’s a raw morning,’’—and still held the rein. At 
this moment other faces appeared at the door; the officer liked 
neither their company nor their looks, and dropping a piece of 
money at the landlord’s feet, he struck the spurs into the side of 
his steed, and dashed off in a gallop, leaving all danger behind. 


AMERICAN. ORNITHOLOGY. 
THE WOOD THRUSH.—TURDUS MELODUS. 
ORDER PASSERES. 
(From Wilson’s Ornithology.) 


This bird measures eight inches in length, and thirteen from 
tip to tip of the external wings; the bill is an inch long, the 
upper mandible of a dusky brown, bent at the point, and slightly 
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wotched ; the lower a flesh colour towards the base; the legs 
are long, and, as well as the claws, of a pale flesh colour, or 
almost transparent. The whole upper parts are of a brown 
fulvous colour, brightning into reddish on the head, and inclin- 
ing to an olive on the rump and tail, chin white; throat and 
breast white, tinged with a light buff colour, and beautifully 
marked with pointed spots of black or dusky, running in chains 
from the sides of the mouth, and intersecting each other all 
over the breast to the belly, which, with the vent, is of a pure 
white; a narrow circle of white surrounds the eye, which is 
large, full, the pupil black, and the iris of a dark chocolate co- 
lour; the inside of the mouth is yellow. The male and female 
of this species, as indeed of almost the whole genus of thrushes, 
differ so little as scarcely to be distinguished from each other. 
It is called by some the wood robin; by others, the ground 
robin; and by ornithologists in general, the Little Thrush; 
though we have seen several thrushes larger and a number 
which are smaller. Z'urdus Minor appears, therefore, not al- 


together a suitable appellation. ‘The present name has been’ 


adopted from Mr. William Bartram, who seems to have been 
the first and almost the only naturalist who has taken notice of 
this bird? 

This sweet and solitary songster inhabits the whole of North 
America, from Hudson’s Bay to the peninsula of Florida. He 
arrives in Pennsylvania about the 20th of April, or soon after ; 
and returns to the soyth about the beginning of October. The 
jateness or earliness of the season seers to make less difference 
in the times of arrival of our birds of passage than is generally 
imagined. Karly in April the woods are often in considerable 
forwardness, and searce a summer bird is to be seen. On the 
other hand, vegetation is sometimes no further advanced on 
the 20th of April, at which time numbers of Wood Thrushes 
are seen flitting through the moist woody hollows; and a va- 
riety of the Motacilla genus chattering from almost every bush, 
with scarce an expanded leaf to conceal them. But at whatever 
time the Wood Thrush may arrive he soon announces his pre- 
sence in the woods. With the dawn of the succeeding morn- 
ing, mounting to the top of some tall tree that rises from a low 
thickly shaded part of the woods, he pipes his few but clear and 
musical notes in a kind of ecstacy; the prelude, or symphony 
to which strongly resembles the double-tonguing of a German 
flute, and sometimes the tinkling. of a small bell; the whole 
consists of five or six parts, the last note of each of which is in 
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such a tone as to leave the conclusion evidently suspended; the 
finale is finely managed, and with such charming effect as to 
sooth and tranquillize the mind, and to seem sweeter and mel- 
lower at each successive repetition: Rival songsters, of the 
same species, challenge’each other from different parts of the 
wood, seeming to vie for softer tones and more exquisite re- 
sponses. During the burning heat of the day they are compa- 
ratively mute; but in the evening the same melody is re- 
newed, and continued long after sun-set. Those who visit our 
woods, or ride out into the country at these hours, during the 
months of May and June, will be at no loss to recognize this 
delightful musician, from the description here given. Eiven in 
dark, wet, and gloomy weather, when scarcely a single chirp is 
heard from any other bird, the clear notes of the Wood Thrush 
thrill through the dropping woods, from morning to night ; and 
it may truly be said that the sadder the day, the sweeter is his 
son 

The favourite haunts of the Wood Thrush are low, thickly 
shaded, hollows, through which a small brook or rij] meanders, 
overhung with alder bushes that are mantled with wild vines. 
Near such a scene he generally builds his nest, in a laurel or’ 
alder bush. Outwardly it is composed’of withered beach leaves 
of the preceding year, laid at bottom in considerable quantities ; 
no doubt to prevent damp and moisture from ascending through, 
being generally built in low and wet situations. Above these 
are layers of knotty stalks of withered grass, mixed with mud, 
and smoothly plastered, above which is laid a slight lining of 
fine black fibrous roots of plants. The eggs are four, sometimes 
five, of a uniform light blue, without any spots. 

The Wood Thrush appears always singly or in pairs, and is 
of a shy, retired, unobtrusive disposition. With the modesty 
of true merit he charms you with his song, but is content and 
even solicitous to be concealed. He delights to trace the irregu- 
lar windings of the brook, where, by the luxuriance of foliage 
the sun is completely excluded, or only plays in a few inter- 
rupted beams on the glittering surface of the water. He is also 
fond of a particular species of lichen which grows in such situa- 
tions, and which, towards the fall, I have uniformly found in 
their stomachs; berries, however, of various kinds, are: his 
principal food, as well as beetles and caterpillars. The feathers 
on the hind head are larger than is usual with-birds which have 
no crest; these he sometimes erects; this particular, however, 
cannot be observed but on a close examination. 
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‘Those who have paid minute attention to the singing of birds 
know well, that the voice, energy, and’expregssion, in the same 
tribe, differ as widely as the voices of different individuals of 
the human species, or as one singer does from another. The 
powers of song in some individuals of the Wood Thrush have 
often surprised and delighted me. I remember one, whose 
notes I could instantly recognize, many years ago, on entering 
the woods, and with whom I had been, as it were, acquainted 
from his first arrival. The top of a large white oak that over- 
hung part of the glen, was usually the favourite pinnacle from 
which he poured the sweetest melody ; ; and I frequently listened 
to it till night began to gather in the woods and the fire-flies to 
sparkle among the branches. But, alas! to adopt the pathetic 
language of the poet— 


One morn I miss’d him on th’ accustomed hill, 
Along the vale, and on his favourite tree— 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the glen nor in the wood was he. 
A few days afterwards, passing along the ledgeof rocks, I found 
fragments of the wings and broken feathers of a Wood Thrush 
killed by the Hawk, which I contemplated with unfeigned re- 
gret, and not without a determination to retaliate on the first of 
these murderers I could meet with. 

That I may not appear singular in my estimation of this bird, 
I subjoin an extract trom a letter addressed to me by a distin- 
guished American gentleman, to whom I had sent some draw- 
ings, and whose name, were I at liberty to disclose it, would 
confer honour on my humble performance :— 

‘* As you are curious in birds, there is one well worthy of your 
attention, to be found, or rather heard, in every part of Ame- 
rica, and yet scarcely ever to be seen. It is in all the forests 
from spring to fall, and never but on the tops of the tallest 
trees, from which it perpetually serenades us with some of the 
sweetest notes, and as clear as those of the nightingale. J have 
followed it for miles without ever but once getting a good view 
of it. It is of the size and make of the mocking bird, lightly 
thrush coloured on the back, and a grayish white on the breast 
and belly. Mr. -——, my son-in-law, Was in possession of one 
which had been shot by a neighbour. He pronounced it a 
municicapa ; and I think it much resembles the Jouehe rolle 
de la Martinique ; 8 Buffon, 374, Pl. enlum, 568. -As it 
abounds in all the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, you may, 
perhaps, by patience ‘and perseverance, get a sight, if not a pos- 
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session of it. I have for twenty years interested the young 
sportsmen of my neighbourhood to shoot me one ;* but as yet 
without success.”’ 

It may seem strange that neither Sloane,t Catesby, Edwards, 
nor Buffon, all of whom are said to have described this bird, 
should say any thing of its melody; or rather assert that it has 
only a single ery or scream. ‘This I cannot account for in any 
other way than by supposing, what I think highly probable, 
that this bird has never been figured or described by any of 
these authors. 

Catesby, indeed, has represented a bird, which he calls, 
Turdus Minimus ;t but it is difficult to discover, either from 
the figure or description, what particular species is meant; 0% 
whether, it be really intended for the Wood Thrush we are 
now describing. It resembles, he says, the English Thrush ; 
but is less, never sings, has only a single note, and abides all 
the year in Canada. It must be confessed that, extept the first 
circumstance, there are few features of the Wood Thrush in 
this description. « Though it is believed that some of our birds 
of passage, and among them the present species, winter in the 
Carolinas, yet they rarely breed there ; and when they do they 
are certainly vocal. If Mr. Catesby, therefore, found the mute 
bird during spring and summer, it was not the Wood Thrush ; 
otherwise he must have changed his very nature. But Mr. 
Edwards has also delineated and described the Little Thrush,§ 
and has referred to Catesby, as having drawn and engraved it 
before. Now this Thrush of Edwards I know to be really a 
different species: one not resident in Pennsylvania, but passing 
to the north in May, and returning the same way in October. 
It may be distinguished from the true Song Thrush (7urdus 
Melodus) by the ‘spots being much broader, and not descending 
so far below the breast. It is also an inch shorter, with the 
cheeks of a bright tawny colour. Mr. William Bartram, who 
transmitted this bird, more than fifty years ago, to Mr. Ed- 
wards, by whom it was drawn and engraved, examined the two 
species in my presence; and on comparing them with the one 
in Edwards, was satisfied that the bird there figured and de- 
scribed is not the Wood Thrush (7urdus Melodus,) but the 
tawny cheeked kind above mentioned. This species I have 


*Is this an Americanism, or did Mr. Wilson bring it from Scotland ?>—~ 
Ep. Port Fotro. 

t Hist. Jam. ii. p. 505, + Catesby Hist. Nat. Car. i. p. 31 
§ Edwards, 296. | 
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never seen in Pennsylvania but in the spring and fall. It is still 
more solitary than the former; utters, at rare times, a single 
ery, similar to that of a chicken which has lost its mother; and 
is probably the same bird which is described by Sloane and 
Catesby. 

As the Count de Buffon has drawn his description from those 
above mentioned, the same observations apply equally to what 
he has said upon the subject; and the beautiful little theory 
which this writer has formed to account for its want of song 
vanishes into empty air, 2#z.: that the Song Thrush of Europe 
(Turdus Musicus) had, at some time after the creation, rambled 
round by the Northern Ocean, and made its way to America; 
that advancing to the south it had there, of consequence, be- 
come degenerated by change of food and climate, so that its cry 
is now harsh and unpleasant, ‘‘ as are the cries of all birds that 
live in wild countries inhabited by sayages.’’* 


THE ROBIN.—(TURDUS MIGRATORIUS.) 
ORDER PASSERES. 


This well-known bird, being familiar to almost every body, 
will require but a short description. It measures nine ta 
and a half in length; the bill is strong, an inch long, and of : 
full yellow, though sometimes black or dusky near the tip of the 
upper mandible; the head, back of the neck, and tail, is black ; 
the back and rump an ash celbur ; the wings are black, edged 
with light ash; the inner tips of the two exterior tail feathers 
are white; three small spots of white border the eye ; the throat 
and upper part of the breast is black, the former streaked with 
white; the whole of the rest of the breast, down as far as the 
thighs, is of a dark orange; belly and vent, white, slightly waved 
with a dusky ash; legs, dark brown; claves, black and strong. 
The name of this bird “speaks him a bird of passage, as are all the 
different species of Thrush we have, but the one we are now 
describing being more unsettled, and continually roving about 
from one region to another, during autumn and winter, seems 


particularly entitled to the appellation. Scarce a winter passes 


but innumerable thousands of them are seen in the lower parts 
of the whole Atlantic states, from New Hampshire to Carolina, 


* Buffon, vol. iii, 289. The figure tn PI. enl. 398, has little or no resem 
blance to the Wood Thrush, being of a deep green olive above, and spotted 
to the tail below with long streaks of brown, 
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particularly in the neighbourhood of our towns; and from the 
circumstance of their leaving, during that season, the country 
to the north-west of the ereat range of the Alleghany, from 
Maryland northward, it would appear that they not only mi- 
grate from north to south, but from west to east, to avoid the 
deep snows that generally prevail on these high regions for at 
least four months in the year. 

The Robin builds his nest often on an apple tree, plasters it 
in the inside with mud, and lays five eggs of a beautiful sea 
ereen. ‘The colours of the female are more of the light ash, less 
deepened with black; and the orange on the breast is much 
paler, more broadly skirted with white. Their principal food is 
berries, worms, and caterpillars. Of the first he preferred those 
of the sour gum, (Nyssa Sylvatica.) So fond are they of gum 
berries, that wherever there is one of these trees covered with 
fruit, and flocks of Robins in the neighbourhood, the sportsman 
naed only take his stand near it, load, take aim, and fire;,one 
flock succeeding another with ‘little intertiissicn, almost the 
whole day ; by ‘this method prodigious slaughter has been made 
among them with little fatigue. When berries fail, they disperse 
themselves over the fields, “and along the fences, in search of 
worms, and other insects. Sometimes they will disappear for a 
week or two, and return in greater numbers; at which time the 
cities pour out their sportsmen by scores, and the markets are 
plentifully supplied with them at acheaprate. In January, 1807, 
two young men, in one excursion, shot thirty dozen. In the midst 
of such devastation, which continued many weeks, and extended 
from Massachusetts to Maryland, some humane person took 
advantage of a circumstance common to these birds in winter, 
to stop. the general slaughter. The fruit called poke-berry 
(Phytolacca decandria, Lin.) is a favourite repast with the 
Robin, after they are mellowed by the frost. The juice of the 
berry is of a beautiful crimson, and they are eaten in such quan- 
tities by these birds, that their whole stomachs are strongly 
tinged with the same red colour. A paragraph appeared in the 
public papers, intimating that from the great quantity of these 
berries which the Robins had fed on, they had become unwhole- 
some, and even dangerous food ; and that several persons had 
suffered by eating them. The strange appearance of the bowels 
of the birds seemed to corroborate this account. The demand. 
for them ceased almost instantly ; and motives of self-preserva- 
tion produced at once what all the pleadings of humanity could 
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not effect.* When fat they are in considerable esteem for the 
table, and probably not inferior to the turdii of the ancients, on 
which they bestowed so much pains in. feeding and fattening. 
The young birds are frequently and easily raised, bear the con- 
finement of the cage, feed on bread, fruits, &c. sing well, readily 
learn to imitate parts of tunes, and are very pleasant and cheerful 
domestics. In these I have always observed that the orange on 
the breast is of a much deeper tint, often a dark. mahogany or 
chesnut colour, owing, no doubt, to their food and confinement. 

The Robin is one of our earliest songsters. ven in March, 
while snow yet dapples the fields, and flocks of them are 
dispersed about, some few will mount a post or stake of the 
fence, and make short and frequent attempts to sing. Early in 
April, they are only to be seen in pairs; and they deliver their 
notes with great earnestness, from the top of some tree detached 
from the woods. This song has some resemblance to, and in- 
deed is no bad imitation of the notes of the Thrush or Thrasher 
(Turdus Rufus); but if deficient in point of execution, he pos- 
sesses more simplicity ; and supplies in zeal what he wants in 
talent; so that the notes of the Robin, in spring, are universally 
known, and as universally beloved. They are, as it were, the 
prelude to the grand general concert that is about to burst upon 
us from woods, fields, and thickets, whitened with blossoms, 
and breathing fragrance. By the usual association of ideas, we 
therefore listen with more pleasure to this cheerful bird than to 
any others possessed of far superior powers, and much greater 
variety. Even his nest is held more sacred among schoolboys 
than that of many others: and while they wiil exult in plun- 
dering a Jay’s, or a Cat-bird’s, a general sentiment of kindness 
protects that of the Robin from injury. Whether he does not 
owe some little of this veneration to the well known and long 
established character of his namesake in Great.Britain, by a like 
association of ideas, I will not pretend to determine. He pos- 
sesses a good deal of his suavity of manners ; and almost always 
seeks shelter for his young in summer, and subsistence for him- 
self in the-extremes of winter, near the habitations of man. 

The Robin inhabits the whole of North America, from Hud- 
son’s Bay to Nootka Sound, and as far south as Georgia ; though 


* Governor Drayton, in his “ View of South Carolina,” p. 86, observes, 
that “ the Robins in winter devour the berries of the Bead tree (Melia 
Azaderach,) in such large quantities, that affer eating of them they are 
observed to fall down, and are readily taken. This is ascribed more to 


distention from abundant eating, that from any deleterious qualities of the 
plant.” 
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they rarely breed on this side the mountains farther south than 
Virginia. Mr. Forster says, that about the beginning of May 
they make their appearance in pairs at the settlements of Hud- 
son’s Bay, at Severn river: and, what is very remarkable, if 
correct, that at Moose fort, they build, lay, and hatch in fourteen 
days; but that at the former place, four degrees more north, they 
are said to take twenty-six days. Phil. Trans. Ixi. 399. They 
are also common in Newfoundland, quitting these northern parts 
in October. The young, during the first season, are spotted with 
white on the breast, and at that time bear a good deal of resem- 
blance to the Fieldfare of Europe. 

Mr. Hearne informs us, that the red breasted Thrushes are 
commonly called Redbirds at Hudson’s Bay; by: some, Black- 
birds, on account of their note; and by others, the American 
Fieldfares; that they make their appearance at Churchill river 
about the middle of May; and migrate to the south early in the 
autumn. They are seldom seen there but in pairs; and are 
never killed for their flesh except by the Indian boys.* 

Several authors have asserted that the red-breasted ‘Thrush 
cannot brook the confinement of a cage; and never sings in that 
state. But except the Mocking-bird, (Turdus Polygilottos,) 1 
know of no native bird which is so frequently domesticated, 
agrees better with confinement, or sings in that state more agree- 
ably than the Robin. They generally suffer severely in moult- 
ing time; yet often live to a considerable age. A lady who 
resides near Tarrytown, on the banks of the Hudson, informed 
me; that she raised and kept one of these birds for seventeen 
years ; which sung as well, and looked as sprightly at that age 
as ever; but was at last unfortunately destroyed by a cat. The 
morning is their favourite time for song. In passing the streets 
of our largest towns, on Sunday, in the months of April and 
May, a little after day break, the general silence which usually 
prevails at that hour will enable you to distinguish every house 
where one of these songsters resides, as he makes it then ring 
with his noise. 

Not only the plumage of the Robin, as of many other birds, 
is subject to slight periodical changes of colour, but even the 
legs, feet, and bill ; the latter, in the male, being frequently found 
tipped and ridged "for half its length with black. In the depth 
of winter their plumage is generally best; at which time the full 
grown bird, in his most perfect dress, appears as exhibited in the 
plate.t 


* Journey to the Northern ocean, p. 418, London, 1795, 4to. 
* See Wilson, Vol. I 
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Le Duaste Dirtemi re... Par-un ancien Ministre, Londres. 
vo. G. Schulze. pp. 144. 1825. 


From the Monthly Review. 


Tuts is an allegory ingeniously framed, and developed in fea- 
tures of true comic force, with, however, a political aspect that 
impairs the. recommendations of its graceful and delicate wit. 
The design is not original: it is suggested by the Belphegor of 
La Fontaine, but the details form a substantial variance from 
the performance of the poet, and fairly vindicate it from the 
imputation of plagiarism. 

His. Majesty—so runs this malicious fiction—his Majesty 
the King ofall the Furnaces, Autocrat of the Scorching Empire, 
chose one day to hold a court. It was an imperial “ at home”’— 
a superb convocation, consisting of all the persons of fashion 
who had as yet graduated thither from this mortal sphere. There 
are few but actual ‘ personages’ in the torrid kingdom: it isa 
thriving colony from all the west ends of all the terrestrial capitals. 
Little wonder, then, that there was crowding and elbowing ; that 
the heat was ‘ almost suffocating’ in the chambers of the sulphu- 
reous palace. The monarch of Pandemonium was, however, 
the pink of politeness—he outdid himself in courtesy on the 
occasion—and the ladies.(every one of them had been free of 
the ton, and was.a veteran of the mode while on earth,) voted 
him the best bred gentleman that ever issued cards of invitation. 
All of a suddén a courier arrives, mourted on a post-dragon, 
charged. with despatches from the earthly Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs; His Majesty of Darkness, after perusing the 
contents, summons his council, and delivers a most exemplary 
king’s speech. After the usual royal phrases about “ friendly 
assurances” and * amicable relations,’’ the Prince informs his 
eouncil that the corps diplomatique on earth stands in need of 
an increase. ‘Two tried statesmen, Asrasrafel and Dur-aux- 
Hommes, are appointed, by acclamation, to the offices of Am- 
bassador and Secretary of Legation. They are commissioned 
to omit no opportunity of extending the relations of the King” 
their Master. 

‘© Where shall we go?” asks the Secretary, when setting out on their 
mission.—* Any where for amusement,” replies the Ambassador.—- If that 
be so,” rejoins Dur-aux-Hommes, “ make yourself easy : it is not for nothing 


that Lam your secretary.” So casting their eyes towards the Ottoman 
empire, they behold ite capital very flourishing, and making vast strides 
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towards permanent prosperity. ‘“ This will never do,” says the Ambassa~ 
dor.—* Never,” echoes his companion. They forthwith pounce down.upon 
earth; and after employing all the arts of intrigue among thé chief persons, 
and blowing the coals of dissension, which had been then just enkindled — 
by the introduction of vaccination, they succeed in establishing complete 
disorder in the country, and leave it in a most promising state of advance- 
ment to certain destruction. “ Ainsi,” says our Author, “ ces deux diplo- 
mates distingnés, quitterent le pays avec cette paix interieure que donne 
une conscience pure, et la certitude, d’avoir efficacement rempli les devoirs. 
qui leur etoient imposes.” ’ 

Thence the diplomatists proeeed to Greece—they approach 
it in the midst of war, and are in ecstacies at the sight of the 
carnage. They are agreeably lighted on their way to the Pacha, 
with whom our Secretary is already acquainted, by the confla- 
gration of a number of villages. This chief receives his guests 
with the greatest respect, and dissipates the time with some 
very pleasing cruelties : hanging, drowning, and sabreing, and 
many other similar exercises, are exhibited before them in con- 
venient alternation. Grateful for these marks of respect, the 
legation take leave of the Pacha: they retire to the west, and 
make a sojourn in Germany, where they meet with nothing 
but learned metaphysicians and doctors of philosophy. They 
pass to Vienna, where a congress happened to be sitting at the 
time of their arrival. Mingling in its councils they are heard 
with respect, and, finally, having unfolded all their political en- 
dowments, with admiration. Ascending to the country of the 
Ostrogoths (Russia) our statesmen are received at court with 
high consideration. The rogue of an ambassador gets around 
Alexander by many satisfactory admonitions, but above all, by 
presenting him with a treatise of his own composition, entitled, 
‘‘The Beauties of Absolute Government contrasted with the 
Nonsense of Liberty, adapted for the Use of Kings.” The 
Empress at a drawing-room asks Dur-aux-Hommes if his coun- 
try was a cold one, and how they were off for firing. The Se- 
cretary has enough to do to keep from laughing, but with sim- 
plicity he replied that frost and snow were rather unknown in 
his part of the world. The invasion of the country is threatened 
by the Velches (the French.) Asrasrafel offers to see and pro- 
vide that it shall turn out a failure. He pledges himself by hail, 
and frost, and snow, aided by a seasonable application of arson, 
(that being his particular line,) to dispose of the assailants. As 
soon as the army has advanced to the southern capital, the ful- 
filment of his promises begins, and, accordingly, whole columns 
are laid stiff, and towns are burned without mercy. While the 
Russians and French are embarrassing themselves about the 
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suthorship of the conflagration, here is Asrasrafel to claim the 
honour. The sanguinary, the dreadful havoc which ensues, is too 
good an event to be left to find its way to the regions below by 
the ordinary means of intelligence. A courier .is sent off to an- 
nounce the news to the ruler of Pandemonium, and returns with 
the great riband of the Order of Sulphur, and the title of Prince 
of the Satanic Empire, for Asrasrafel. 

The reverses sustained by the invading power terminate ina 
humiliating visit of her enemies to her capital. We pass over 
the allied proceedings to the second and effectual fall of Napo- 
deon—they are of too sanguinary a tint to harmonize with the 
pleasant lineaments of the volume itself. The second congress 
is held at Vienna, and amongst other remarkable events, we are 
informed that his Majesty of the Bulgarians (King of Prussia) 
has manifested his determination to bring back the bodies as 
well as the minds of his subjects to the ancient footing. For 
this end the king resolves to establish a museum for the ancient 
costumes of his kingdom, especially for the remarkable tails worn 
at home and abroad. This is to encourage the rising generation 
to an imitation of the sacred principles, as well as the creditable 
toilet of their ancestors; for ‘similar objects bring back similar 
ideas.”” Our diplomatists knew his Majesty’s predilection for 
tails, and with that delicacy of adulation that marks your born 
courtier, they appear at the levee set off with tails a-piece that are 
Jong enough to fold about the arms. The Museum is open to 
their inspection, and here they behold the tails of the known 
world represented by respective specimens. Three hundred 
and eighty thousand of the tail-species are here assembled, ac- 
cording to the catalogue in an adjacent library, which was filled 
with treatises upon this interesting subject. What an assem- 
blage! Botany was beggared with her distinctions: there was 
the powdered tail, the unpowdered tail, the tail with pomatum, 
the plain tail, the tail aw naturel, the twisted, the twirled, the 
tied, the fish, the swallow, the cloven, the pastoral. It would 
take a winter’s night, in a northern latitude, to number up the 
units of the tail-species that were here collected. 

The king, seeing their astonishment, recollected his wigs— 
his museum of perukes, which were destroyed by an invasion, 
-——and he wept for the loss. A few fragments, a few curls, limbs 
of the great originals, however, were wrested from the wreck, 
and preserved with precious care, serving as models, like the 
fragments of ancient sculpture, to fix the admiration and form 
the taste of ages to come. 
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Dur-aux-Hommes resolves to surprise the King of the Bul- 
garians with some token of gratitude. He confers with Satan 
his master, who sends him the most magnificent of tails (to look 
at,) smooth and shining, unexceptionable, except for a little fla- 
vour of sulphur, and for the emission of a little inordinate heat, 
to be presented to the royal host. It was graciously received, 
and deposited with the accumulated specimens of the tails of 
earth. What was the consequence? The Satanic present in due 
time takes fire, explodes, and the costly museum is consumed ina 
moment. The King is thrown into despair, and contracts a me- 
Jancholy which he has the greatest mind in the world to make 
downright mortal. He abandons his pleasures and his agreeable 
labours ;—no more tailoring; no more measuring; no more 
cutting out for his Majesty. The glory of collars and waists, 
of chalk, scissors, and lap-board, shall never reach him more. 
The doctors prescribe a wife. Well, the woman is taken, and 
his majesty is no better for matrimony. The last, the soverezgn 
remedy remains: a congress of princes is called about the 
bed of the royal patient, and one of them good naturedly pre- 
sents him with a sugar-plumb of some rich provinces. The 
dose has the best effects, and his Majesty visibly improves. 

** Now,” says the King of the Vandals, (Emperor of Austria) 
““new that we have got rid of the important subject of tails, 
what if we do something about public liberty, as it is called.” 
The patient-king bids them hold, for he had promised his people 
a constitution. The company instantly set it down as the pro- 
mise of a madman, which it would be insanity to carry into 
effect—and they persuade him to think no more of it. It in- 
stantly vanishes forever from his memory. 

The ambassador and his secretary, in pursuance of their com- 
mission, at last reach the country of the Centaurs, (England.) 
They descend upon the banks of the Thames, and are over- 
whelmed with pertect fmght at the fertility of its banks, the 
noble edifices which adorn them, and the signs of a busy and 
prosperous traffic which its course exhibits. They marvel, above 
all. at the approach of a singular machine which moves tri- 
umphantly towards them—a great sea-monster that appears to 
consume the waters as he advances. ‘* What is that,’’ they ask 
oi a by-stander, who is too true a John Bull to give them the 
least satisfaction, but sullenly frowns on them for a pair of 
‘* stupids.”” Quickly, however, a pretty, prudish-looking woman 
steps up and informs them, ‘* That ’ere’s a steam-boat, your 
honours : you'll see plenty on em by-and-by.”’—~“* Oh ! a steam- 
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boat,” and they are going. ‘* Wont your honour leave some- 
thing: pray temember the poor woman,” and she stretched out 
her hand. Lur-aux-Hommes could scarcely restrain himself. 
‘“‘ What it is to be in such a place ! they are such thorough-going 
merchants, they wont give you common civility unless you buy 
it.”’—Proceeding to the capital, Asrasrafel enjoys the smoke in 
the furnaces : they remind him of home; and but for the fashion 
which obliges him to lodge in the west end, he would have taken 
up his abode in the neighbourhood of Barclay’s brewery. He 
is free of all the first circles; and Dur-aux-Hommes employs 
himself in looking after out-of-door manners. One day strolling 
about he met with a Centaur walking quietly along, rope in 
hand, and making fora tree ‘*‘ What are you about my friend ?” 
—‘* Going to hang myself,”’ was the reply. ‘“‘ Iam too rich, too 
fat ; altogether. I am so prosperous, there is no bearing it any 
longer’? and he went and hanged himself, Dur-aux-Hommes 
adjusting the rope con amore. 

The next thing he sees is a “‘ mill”? in the street: he enjoys 
the thing, and absolutely bets. Soon after nothing would serve 
him but to attend a recular *‘ fight” in the country, probably at 
Moulsey. He takes horse, makes a day of it, and returns to 
town ina hurry, distresses his horse, and finds himself in the 
jaws of the member for Galway. He is pulled up to Bow-Street, 
is fined in the mitigated penalty, and receives the largest possi- 
ble lecture fram Mr. Martin. Passing by the visit to the senate, 
the account of our elections, and the injustice that is done to the 
sense we entertain of the importance of gormandizing thereat, 
we approach Asrasrafel at the time that he is under the infliction 
of an interview with the agent of a company called the ** Uni- 
versal Undertakers.”” The project now on foot was a certain 
thing : the company was sending cargoes of sponge to the coun- 
tries that were inundated by the late winter’s rains: almost 
half Europe was under water. Sponge in consequence rose in 
price, it produced already 20 per cent. Asrasrafel was obliged 
to take some shares. 

Another day the same enthusiast renewed his visit: ‘1 have 
now to submit the prospectus of a most wonderful disco- 
very, a projectile steam-engine, one discharge of which, in time 
of war, will take down whole regiments, and that will be doing 
good, and will be humane, for it will abridge wars. With this 
same machine, I can, if necessary, treat our neighbours, at the 
other side of the channel, to a cataract of boiling water, ora 
eharge of some two thousand pounders, whichever they like. 
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In short, Sir, the subscription is opened for a projeet by which 
our countrymen among the Velches shall be supplied with 
boiling water for their tea: our true patriots, there is no doubt, 
will be anxious to use the national water : we can throw it at any 
distance; and nothing can equal the delicate precision with 
which we shall direct the stream into the tea-pot, no matter in 
what part of France it may be placed. But what I chiefly pride 
myself in is, the despatch-bullets: great inconvenience is felt at 
present by the delays of communication with our colonies: I 
shall remedy it : I have had hollow bullets formed capable of con- 
taining two persons with convenience. The engine sends them 
wherever you like: we have made experiments already: the 
rsons sent with the first despatches have not as yet returned; 
but there is no doubt of our success : I am to have the patent ; and 
you shall have as many shares as you like.”—At this period, a 
rival projector enters. ‘‘ What, Count! I am quite distracted to 
find you in the hands of a vain speculator: 1 am your only man. 
Here is a project-worth your attention: the public is mad for 
shares: ‘the books will be closed to-morrow,’ but you shall 
have a preference.”? Asrasrafel inquired to what enterprise he 
belonged. ‘“ What, you in England, and not know of our 
Eolian baths, our aerial draughts !”’ ** No, I confess.””—** Well, 
then, please to be informed of this—our government has long 
beheld with regret the number of our countrymen who go abroad 
to spend their money among strangers, to the great injury of 
their native land. Now, Sir, it is not for me to speak of it, but 
I must say, I think I have found out a way of combining two 
things before deemed incompatible ; namely, individual accom- 
modation, and the national interest. You hear these people say, 
‘] must have change of air—change of air is all I want.” Now, 
Sir, I am the man that will put an end to all such pretexts: I 
undertake to get together, at home, every individual air, from 
the pole to the torrid zone inclusively : my balloons, Sir, shall 
ick up the choicest airs of the most celebrated countries, and 
the public will have the opportunity of taking (at home) any air 
they please for the benefit of their health: do me the favour of 
a visit.” Some days afterwards, Asrasrafel, passing by the aerial 
repository, is invited by a huge man with an appropriate placard 
and board, and the address, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, please to 
walk in: now is your time for a blast.”” He enters, and in the 
first place encounters the physician to the establishment, who 
was celebrated for the ready certainty with which he declared 
each person’s particular disease by a figure, and his skill in pre- 
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scribing the suitable air: he approached our ambassador who de- 
clared himself free from illness. ‘* What, not ill, with that hot air 
about you! I say, Zephyr, (the name of the waiter,) go fetch 
three good blasts of Upper Alps’ wind for this gentleman, num- 
ber seven.”? At this time the institution was crowded with pa- 
tients, some to be refrigerated with Siberian airs, some to inhale 
the balm of an Italian breeze, some to respire in the climate of 
the sun: our minister got off from the ordeal with merely a little 
frost on his nose. 

This is by far the best satire that has been yet written on the 
chimerical associations which have been, for the last year or two, 
eheating the good people of London. The writer next proceeds, 
in a similar style of gaiety and grace, to remark on the English 
political institutions and characters: but we have already ex- 
ceeded our limits, and can only add, that the volume is exceed- 


ingly amusing, and evidently the work of a witty and an accom 
plished mind. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX. 


The following anecdote is extracted from the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Marshal Count de Rochambeau,”’ who, it will be recollected, 
was the commander of the French army which was sent to our 
aid in the war of the revolution. 

I shall here venture to interrupt the regular narrative, says 
this writer, to relate an anecdote fitted to exemplify the cha- 
racter of the good republicans of Connecticut. In going to this 
eonference the carriage which conveyed Admiral the Chevalier 
de Ternay and myself, broke down. I sent Fersen, my first 
aid-de-camp, in search of a wheelwright who resided at the 
distance of a mile from the place where the accident happened. 
Fersen returned to inform me, that he had found a man sick of 
a quartan fever, who had answered him that his hat full of 
guineas would not tempt him to work in the night. I requested 
the admiral to go with me that we might entreat him together. 
We told him that General Washington was to arrive that even- 
ing at Hartford, for the purpose of conferring with us.the next 
day, and that the object would be defeated, unless he mended 
our vehicle. ‘ You are no liars,”’ said he, *‘ I have read in the 
newspaper that Washington is to be there this evening to con- 
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fer with you: I see this is a public matter: your carriage 
shall be ready at six in the morning.’’ And so it was. On our 
return from the conference at Hartford, one of our wheels gave 
way nearly at the same spot, and at the same hour; and we 
were obliged to have recourse to our old friend. ‘ What,” said 
he, ‘do you want me to work again in the night?’’ ‘ Alas! 
yes,” was my reply; “ Admiral Rodney is arrived, and has 
tripled the enemy’s naval force, and we must get back with all 
speed to Rhode Island, in order to be ready for his attacks.” 
“But,” rejoined the wheelwright, “ what are you going to do 
with your six ships against twenty English ships : 2 «Tt will 
be a fine day for us if they attempt to destroy us at our anchor- 
age.” ‘Come,’ said he, “ you are clever fellows; you shall 
have your carriage at five o’clock in the morning: but before 
I begin to work, tell me, if there is no harm in the question, 
are you pleased with Washington, and is he so with you???” We 
assured him that this was the case. His patriotic feelings were 
eratified, and he was again as good as his word. Such was the 
public spirit which animated not only this worthy mechanic, 
but almost all the inhabitants of the interior, and particularly 
the freeholders of Connectieut. 





When the British took possession of Philadelphia, one of the 
soldiers rudely entered a house, and, in highly insulting language, 
ordered rooms to be prepared for his reception, by a certain 
hour, at which time he said he would return. ‘The master of 
this mansion was absent with the American army. His wife, 
a timid woman, sent for her neighbour, a lady of great spirit 
and determination, whose husband was also on military duty in 
the English army. While these females were engaged in con- 
suliation, the intruder entered the door, and the neighbour im- 
mediately presented a pistol which she drew from her pocket. 
‘‘ Begone,”’ said she, “* how dare you insult unprotected females! 
If you advance an inch, I will shoot you.”” The heroine of this 
little incident still lives to relate it. ‘* The pistol,”’ she concludes, 
‘was given to me by General Mifflin when he tmarched out of 
the city, but I had never ventured to load it. I did not tell 
this, however, to the soldier, who precipitately left the room.” 

The husband of this lady was killed during the war, and she 
receives his half-pay from the English government. She is in 
the 87th year of her age, and is obliged to transmit annually, to 
England, a certificate that she is living and unmarried. Latterly 
the old lady adds to this latter notification, that she Zives in hopes ! 
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"The Duke de Lauzun-Biron,” says the memoir above 
quoted, ‘‘who took the command at these barracks,” (at Bano- 
ra, in Connecticut) ‘rendered himself, by the urbanity of his 
manners, highly ‘agreeable to the Americans, and succeeded 
perfectly in whatever business he had to transact either with 
old Governor Trumbull, or the members of the legislature. A 
little anecdote will serve to illustrate the duke’s aptitude for 
social intercourse ‘of every kind. An honest American of the 
village, asked him what trade his father was of in France. 
“‘ My father,”’ answered Lauzun, “does nothing, but I have an 
6% who is a farrier’’—alluding to one of the significations of 
the word Maréchall in his own language.* Very well,” said 
the American, shaking him cordially ‘and lustily by the hand, 
‘that is a very good trade.” 





The Duke de Rochambeau relates another anecdote which is 
worth transcribing.—At the period of the march of the French 
troops from Crampound, says he, there happened between me 
and an American captain of militia, whose habitation I occupied 
as quarters, an affair pleasantly characteristic of republican free- 
dom. He came to ask from me, before the departure of the 
troops, a sum of fifteen thousand francs (three thousand dollars) 
for wood which the brigade of Soissonnois had burnt on his 
property. I found the demand exorbitant, and referred. him to 
the commissary Villemanzy, who was charged with the settle- 
ment of all accounts for articles consumed by the army through- 
out the camp. At the moment of beginning the march, the 
next day, when the roll had been beaten, and the troops were 
under arms, a man approached me with a very complaisant air, 
and told me that he was not ignorant of the services which ] 
had rendered his country, that he respected me greatly, but 
that he was obliged to do his duty. He then served me with 
a ‘paper, and afterwards laid his hand gently on my shoulder, 
telling me at the same time, that I was his prisoner. ‘“« Well, 
sir,” said I, laughing, “ take’ me away if you can.” ‘‘ Not so, 
your excellency,” answered the sher iff; ** but I beg of you, 
now that I heve’ performed my duty, to let me go off unmo- 
lested.””’ I sent the commissary Villemanzy to the house of 
the American captain, and he found him in a crowd of his 
countrymen, who were all upbraiding him, in the sharpest terms 


*In French, the word Maréchall means either a marshal or a farrier. 
Brron, the uncle of Lauzun, was a marshal of France. 
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for his proceeding. The commissary agreed with him to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration, and the result was that the captain 
had to pay the costs, and to content himself with two thousand, 
instead of fifteen thousand frances. : 
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In the conclusion of this interesting account, of the operations 
of the French army, the duke adverts to his personal reception 
and treatment, and relates an anecdote which is not a little sin- 
gular.—I have not mentioned, says he, the multitude of addresses 
from all the towns and general assemblies of the states of Ame- 
rica, presented to me, containiag uniformly, the warmest ac- 
knowledgment:of their obligations to France. I will cite but 
one of these addresses. A deputation from the Quakers of Phi- 
ladelphia waited on me, in all the simplicity of their costume. 
‘‘ General,” said the oldest of them to me, “‘ it is not on account 
of thy military qualities that we make thee this visit—those we 
hold in little esteem; but thou art the friend of mankind, and 
thy army conducts itself with the utmost order and discipline. 
It is this which induces us to tender thee our respects.” 

After the war was over, the duke embarked at Boston, with 
the universal benedictions of the thirteen states. He states the 
remarkable fact, that such was the discipline of the army, not a 
quarrel or a blow between a French and .an American soldier 
occurred during a course of three campaigns. 





From the American Daily Advertiser. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, 


Mr. Poutson—lIt has been stated, recently, in the “ New-~ 
York National Advocate,”’ that the legal representatives of the 
late General Hamilton, have instituted an action against Mr. 
Rufus King, to recover possession of certain papers, which were 
confided to his care by the deceased. Among these papers, 
according to the conjecture of the editor of the journal just 
quoted, will be found a copy of Washington’s Farewell Address 
to the people of the United States, in the hand writing of Ge- 
neral Hamilton. 

The existence of such a paper has been asserted occasionally 
in conversation, and those who would detract from the fame of 
the illustrious president, have insinuated that not only this, but 
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several other compositions which pass under his name, were 
written by General Hamilton. 

Having inspected the identical manuscript from which the 
address was first published, I think it is in my power to put 
this matter at rest, and it appears to me a duty to do so.. This 
manuscript is in the handwriting of the individual whose name 
is subscribed to it, and bears all the marks of being an original. 
It was placed in the hands of the gentleman in-whose newspaper 
it was first published by the president himself. When the ad- 
dress was printed, the publisher begged permission to retain the 
manuscript, observing that the original of so important a docu- 
ment in the hand writing of its author, would Be regarded as a 
‘¢ precious treasure.” General Washington smiled, and said he 
was welcome to it. 

This paper and the possessor of it are still in existence. His 
name is withheld on this occasion, because it would not be pro- 
per to expose him to the importunities of idle curiosity. The 
inference from what has just been related, is so obvious as to 
render comment unnecessary ; no one .will doubt henceforth, 
that the address proceeded from the pen and the heart of the 
being whose fame is brightening as time rolls on. I regret that 
any thing should be said or done to disturb our faith in this re- 
markable paper—a paper to which, if future ages should become 
degenerate, posterity may recur as the Greeks repaired to the 
altar of Apollo, for a sacred spark to rekindle their household 
fires when they had been polluted by the invasion of the Per- 


sians. J. E. HALL. 
Port Folio Office, 1825. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


YELVERTON’S REPORTS. 


The Reports of Sir Henry Yelverton, Knight and Baronet, late one of the 
Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, of divers special Cases in the 
Court of King’s Bench, ‘as well in the latter end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, as in the first ten years of King James: first American, from 
the fourth English edition, with Notes, and References to prior and sub- 
sequent Decisions. By Tarnon Mercatr. Andover, Massachusetts, 1820, 
$vo. 228 pp. 


We consider this edition of Yelverton’s Reports an acceptable 
present to the profession; not merely because the work has 
hitherto been difficult to be procured, but, because it is in re- 
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ality much improved by the present editor, who has added mar- 
ginal abstracts of the cases, references to prior and subsequent 
decisions, and notes, which manifest much learning and talent. 
But we think he would have done more service to the profes- 
sion jn this country, by publishing a selection of cases from 
the old reporters, from the year-books, Dyer, Coke, Popham, 
Hobart, Anderson, Moor, Croke, Goldsborough, Brounlow, 
Yeiverton, Noy, Bulstrode, Carthew, Rolle, and the rest, than 
by reprinting any one of them entire. In the first place, there 
are numerous cases to be found each in several reporters: thus, 
more than half the cases in Yelverton are contained in other 
books, very many of them, especially, in Croke’s Elizabeth and 
James. Then, hardly one out of ten, certainly not one among 
five, cases, in either of these books is possessed of ihe smallest 
value or interest for a lawyer in the United States. Besides, 
the multiplication of Reports is so enormous, that, if we cannot 
diminish the number of recorded cases, we should at least en- 
deavour to ease the labour of research and lessen the cost of a 
library, by substituting judicious selections in the place of the 
originals, leaving the latter to slumber on the shelves of publig 
repositories. In our opinion, the multiplicity, which there now 
is of printed decisions, serves to obscure rather than enlighten, 
to mislead rather than to guide, the inquiries of the student or 
practitioner. And the vast expense of even a tolerable collec- 
tion of law-books at the present day, is no slight consideration. 
How much they have increased in number since the time of Sir 
Edward Coke may be estimated from the remark made by him 
in the preface to his third report, where he says that, at the 
time he was writing, there were no more than fifteen volumes 
of Reports, namely, the nine year-books, Plowden’s Commenta- 
ries, Dyer’s Reports, and his own three Reports: whereas there 
are now upwards of sia hundred volumes of Reports in print. 
And what has been the augmentation of thé cost, as well as 
number of law-books, is equally clear from a curious passage 
on the subject, which, with all its quibbles, we will extract 
from Fuller’s Worthies of England.—* I can but admire,” says 
Fuller, ‘‘ at the comparative paucity of the books of our com- 
mon law in proportion to those written of the civil and canon 
laws. O how corpu/ent are the corpuses of both those laws! 
Besides, their shadows are far bigger than their dodies, their 
glosses larger than their text: insomuch, that one may bury 
two thousand pounds and upwards in the purchase, and hardly 


Gompass a moiety of them: whereas all the writers of the com- 
> * 
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mon law, except they be very much increased lately, with all 
the year-books belonging thereunto, may be bought for three- 
score pounds or thereabouts. .... Yet is it most true that common 
law-books are dearer than any of the same proportion ; quot 
libri tot libre holdeth true in many and is exceeded in most of 
them.”? We fear the common law can boast of quite as nume- 
rous a kody of writers in our day as the civil law; and that, in- 
stead of a complete set of their works costing only sixty pounds, 
a moderate fortune would be consumed in purchasing all the 
books enumerated in Clarke’s Bibliotheca Legum. There can 
be little doubt, therefore, that a selection from the old report- 
ers, of the very small number of cases which’are ever cited in 
our courts, or have any tendency to explain our laws, would 
be exceedingly useful, if executed with judgment, adapted to 
the actual state of knowledge, and accompanied by proper illus- 
trations. 

At the same time, although we do not conceive it to be very 
desirable that the older English reports should be republished 
here in their entire form; yet, if this is to be done, we think 
few of the less voluminous among them, more valuable than 
the Reports of Sir Henry Yelverton. These Reports were first 
published in Norman French in the year 1661, about thirty 
years after their author’s decease, by Sir William ‘Wylde. This 
first American edition is rendered far more valuable, as we 
have already intimated, than any English one that has preceded 
it, by the notes, among the most elaborate of which we may 
eite that to Harvey vs. Young, on the warranty of defects in 
sales, that to Semayne vs. Gresham, on privilege from arrest, 
that to Oliver vs. Collins, on the manner of pleading statutes, 
and that to Ratcliff vs. Davis, on the law relative to pawns. 
The editor has also given us a very brief notice of Sir Henry 
Yelverton, which, although little is handed down to us concern- 
ing his life, might have been somewhat enlarged by reference 
to more primary sources of information, than those which the 
editor has contented himself with examining. We will conclude 
this article by narrating the facts which we have been able to 
collect, respecting Sir Henry Yelverton. 

The earliest mention we find made of him is in the trial of 
the Earl of Essex in the last year of Elizabeth, when Yelverton, 
as queen’s sergeant at law, opened the charge against Essex. 
In the year 1613, the eleventh of James I., Sir Henry succeed- 
ed Sir Francis Bacon as solicitor-general, by the recommenda- 
tion of the king’s fayourite, Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset. 
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Two years aiterwards, when Somerset’s accomplices in the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury were brought to trial, Sir 
Henry Yelverton did all he could to obstruct the proceedings, 
so as to prevent the prosecution from reaching his patrons, So- 
merset and the Howards: thereby drawing upon himself the 
lasting displeasure of the Lord Chief Justice Coke. Yelverton 
continued solicitor about seven years, when the great seal being 
delivered to Sir Francis Bacon, Sir Henry was promoted to the 
post of attorney-general. Soon afterwards Yelverton deeply 
offended the Duke of Buckingham by assisting the Lord-keeper, 
Bacon, in endeavouring to prevent a marriage that was proposed, 

between a brothér of the duke’s and the youngest daughter of 
Sir Edward Coke. And although Sir Henry might have been 
restored to favour by making suitable submissions, yet, as he 
did not conceive that he had done wrong, and trusted to the in- 
tegrity of his motives, he soon suffered from the resentment of 
Buckingham. For in the year 1620, Sir Henry was prosecuted 
in the star-chamber for having exceeded the king’s warrant in 
some clauses, which, as attorney-general, he had inserted in a 
charter granted to the city of London. When the cause came 
to a hearing, Sir Edward Coke, whose duty it was to begin, 
made a long and bitter speech against Yelverton, and concluded 
it with pronouncing a fine of six thousand pounds and loss of 
place as the sentence of the court; which, however, the rest 
moderated to a fine of four thousand pounds, deprivation and 
imprisonment in the tower during ‘the pleasure of the king. It 
appears that this prosecution was instigated by Buckingham, 
who pursued Yelverton with great animosity, and incited Sir 
Francis Bacon to prepossess the king against the unfortunate 
object of his.anger. While Sir Henry was yet a prisoner in 
the tower upon this sentence, he was accused by the house of 
commons of misconduct in his office, especially for drawing up 
and supporting the patents of certain oppressive monopolies. 

Sir Henry, in his reply to the commons, stated that the king 
was much’ abused on thé subject of those patents, intimating 
that they were devised to gratify the rapacity of Buckingham. 
And after his answer to the several charges in the house of lords 
he concluded by lamenting the hazardous situation in which he 
had been placed, his duty to the kipg requiring one thing, and 
the favourite demanding another: so that when he withstood 
some of the patents, Buckingham sent to assure him that, if he 
did not desist, he should not hold his place a month longer ; 
and that accordingly all the usual profits of it were speedily 
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diverted into another channel, and he retained little more than 
the name of attorney Jong before the time of his deprivation. 
All this was undoubtedly and notoriously true: but the king 
was so much incensed by these bold reflections on Buckingham, 
that he required the lords to punish Yelverton severely for pre- 
suming to slander a peer in their presence. Wherefore the 
lords, passing by the charges of the commons, decreed that Sir 
Henry, for the observations made. by him in his defence, should 
be fined ten thousand marks to the king, and five thousand to 
Buckingham, ,and be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure. 
But this punishment was afterwards remitted; and the duke, 
thinking he had carried his resentment far enough, not only be- 
came reconciled to Sir Henry, but, respecting the uprightness 
of Yelverton’s conduct, and pleased with the constancy of his 
attachment to his’ old master Somerset, made him a judge of 
the court of common pleas, unasked ; in which station Sir Henry 
served, from the year 1625 to the time of his death, in 1630, 
with equal credit and ability. And so great was the respect 
now entertained for Yelverton as a judge, that one historian 
affirms, Buckingham designed to have made him lord-keeper ; 
a promotion which he failed of receiving only in consequence 
of the untimely assassination of Buckingham. — 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF PITTSBURGH. 


Pittsburgh is the seat of justice for Alleghany county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has been emphatically called ¢he Key to the western 
country. Itis 300 miles west by north of Philadelphia, 252 from 
Washington City, about 335 from Lexington, Kentucky, about 
1100 from New Orleans by land, and 2000 by water.’ It is in 
latitude 40° 3%’ 44” N. longitude 80° 8’ W.; being about five 
degrees westward of Philadelphia. Its population in the year 
1820 was 7248. ‘Two bridges connect the city with the oppo- 
site banks of the Alleghany and Monongahela. At the date of 
the first military occupancy of western Pennsylvania, by the 
French, who claimed all the country west of the Alleghany 
mountains, the neighbourhood of Pittsburgh was inhabited 
principally by the Shawanese and Delaware tribes of Indians ; 
but the right of soil here, and in most other parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, appears to haye been vested in the Six Nations, resident 
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in New York, who, at the treaty at Fort Stanwix, the site of the 
town of Rome, Oneida County, (N. Y.) on November 5, 1768, 
ceded to the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania, all the country within 
the chartered limits of the state, which lies south-east of the 
Ohio and Alleghany rivers, and west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and who, at another treaty held at Fort Stanwix, on Oc- 
tober 23, 1784, ceded to the state of Pennsylvania all the coun- 
try within her limits, lying north and west of the Ohio and Alle- 
ghany rivers. 

In 1753, there stood on the -bank of the Alleghany, within 
the suburbs of Pittsburgh, a small Indian village, called Shana- 
pins. At the junction of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, 
one mile below Shanapins, the French, in the spring of 1754, 
built Fort Du Quesne, which they held till November 25, 1758, 
when General Forbes took possession of it. * Its bounds were 
greatly enlarged by the British troops, and it was named Fort 
Pitt, in compliment to the Minister of England, under whose 
administration it was acquired. 

Pittsburgh is within one of the manors which the state of 
Pennsylvania, by act of Assembly, Nov, 27, 1779, confirmed to 
the descendants of William Penn. The town was laid out b 
i order of the Penns, in 1765. Its plan embraces the site of old 
| Fort Pitt. The angular embankment of this Fort, from river 
to river, 15 feet high, and 1600 in length, has prevented im- 

rovement within its circuits. It is now rapidly converting into 
brick, and every trace of Fort Pitt will probably soon be obli- 
terated. 

The ground on which Pittsburgh stands is an alluvial plain, 35 
| feet above low water mark of the river. It is somewhat of a 
triangular form, on two sides bounded by the Monongahela and 

| Alleghany, and on the other by Grant’s Hill, so called from 
Col. Grant, who was despatched from Fort Ligonier, with a 
. Scotch regiment of 800 men, to reconnoitre Fort Du Quesne. 
# He determined to attack the Fort; but having reached the hill 
before daylight, and disdaining to take advantages, he gallantly 
beat the reveille to awake the dreamers; but the French and 
Indians, not reciprocating his courtesy, sallied out in the rear, 
leaving their sentinels posted in front, and under covert of woods 
and bushes, through a circuitous path, gained the rear of their 
beseiger, killed 300 of his men, took him prisoner, and drove 
the fugitives back to Ligonier, Forbes, however, moved forward 
with his whole force, 7000 strong, found Du Quesne abandoned, 
and took possession as before stated. 
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At Pittsburgh, the Monongahela is about 1400 feet wide; the 
Alleghany 1100 feet. The. Ohio is about 1800 feet wide through 
its whole length. The Alleghany rises in M‘Kean county, 
Pennsylvania, interlocking with the Sinnamahoning branch of 
the Susquehanna—flows north into New York, wheels westward 
and southward into Pennsylvania, and unites with the Conne- 
wango, at Warren. The Connewango is the outlet of the Cha- 
tanque Lake ; at the head of which is Mayville, within seven 
statute miles of Lake Erie, near Portland. This is the nearest 
approach of the really navigable waters, which, on one side 
southward, and the other northward, seek the respective gulfs 
of Mexico and St. Lawrence. | 

Were it not for this isthmus of seven miles, 19 of these states 
would be entirely surrounded by water. Their dividing ridge, 
at this point, is 860 feet above Lake Erie, and 300 above the 
Chatauque. By the Connewango, Alleghany, Ohio, and Missis- 
sippi, to the Ocean, the distance is 2300 miles. Mayville, by the 
river, is 250 miles from Pittsburgh, and the descent is about 400 
feet. The low water mark of the Ohio at Pittsburgh, is 152 feet 
above Lake Erie, 727 above the Hudson at Albany, and 756 
above the Atlantic Ocean at Cape May. 

The Monongahela rises in Virginia—runs north till within 
ten miles of Pittsburgh, where it turns nearly west, and strikes 
the Alleghany almost at right angles. The blended waters of 
these tworivers make the Ohio, appropriately called by the early 
French settlers, /a Belle Riviere (the beautiful river) which flaws 
northwestwardly to Beaver, and making a short turn, passes out 
of the state, southwest. 

In the spring, the Monongahela is navigable about 150 miles. 
The country through which it passes, in Pennsylvania, is well 
settled. On its north bank, nine miles above Pittsburgh, is the 
celebrated battle ground, called “ Braddock’s Field,’ where 
Washington fought, Braddock fell, and the 49th and the 51st 
regiments of British regulars were nearly destroyed by 500 
Frenchmen, and 256 Indians, on the 9th of July, 1755—where, 
after the lapse of seventy years, the crumbling bones of men 
and horses are seen in every field for a mile in circuit. For 
many years, they were shrouded in a mourning wilderness of 
shadowy woods; but this has yielded te the busy axe, and the 
plough is now occasionally driven among the sculls of the slain 
and the bones of the brave. Rich harvests wave over fields fer- 
tilized by the blood and bodies of a thousand unburied men. It 
is said Braddock was killed by Thomas Fawcett, now ninety- 
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seven years old, whose brother he had killed for fighting in the 
Indian way , 

Ai! the country around the city, and for many miles in extent, 
is filled with bituminous coal, which is apparent in the hills and 
banks of the rivers within sight of the town. 

The following is a list of the steam boats, which have been 
built at and near Pittsburgh, within the last three years : 


Pennsylvania, about 100 tons. 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis Packet, ‘<< 130 
Pittsburzh, «“ 130 
Superior, 7. aa 
Rambler, “ 100 
Pheenix, ‘ 160 
President, ‘320 
Eclipse, . 
Lafayette, 7. It 
Herald, -. io 
Friendship, ei. 
General Brown, "S50 
William Penn, o Te 
Bolivar, “¢ 140 
Decatur, «100 
Dewitt Clinton, “200 
Messenger, “ 160 
Paul Jones, | ‘¢ =300 
General Wayne, ‘s 250 
Hercules, ss“ 200 
Two nearly finished, not yet named, eS ooo 
Total, 3720 tons. 


Several other steam boats are now framed, and will be finished 
next spring. It may be observed that the engines of these boats 
were, with one exception, built at this place, as also for several 
other boats built below,. among which are the Philadelphia, 
Hibernia, &c. 

A steam boat now building at Brownsville, and which is to 
be launched early in the spring, is to draw but two and a half 
or three feet of water, with her engine in. She is intended to 
ply between that town and Pittsburgh. 

The profits of the boat buiiding business we have no means of 
ascertaining ; nor can we even ascertain the number of keel boats 
built at the various boat yards of this city, Elizabeth Town, and 
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Beaver. At the boat yard of Messrs..Walkers, at Elizabeth 
Town, where the steam boat Decatur was built during the last 
summer, a keel boat was also launched every month the year past. 
A keel rates at about two hundred and seventy-five dollars, 


MANUFACTURES. 


There are now in active operation at Pittsburgh, seven Steam 
Rolling Mills, employed in the manufacture of iron into bars, 
sheets and nails, &c. 

1. The Union Rolling Mill, owned by Messrs. Baldwin, 
Robinson, M’Nickle and Beltzhoover, situated at the eastern 
boundary of the city, on the bank of the Monongahela river. 
The machinery is kept in motion by ¢we steam engines one 
hundred horse power each. Thirty-five tons of pig metal per 
week are, by the process of puddling and the use of rollers, 
converted into twenty-eight tons of malleable bar iron; six tons 
of this are, during the same period, and in the same establish- 
ment, manufactured into nails of the various sizes from 4-penny 
nails to six inch spikes; and two tons into sheets of various 
thickness, from that used for steam boilers down to that for 
stove pipes. Stone coal alone is used for fuel, of which six 
hundred bushels are consumed daily. From ninety to one hun- 
dred hands are employed in the works, besides those engaged 
in furnishing fuel, metal, &c. ‘ 

2. The Juniata Iron Works, owned by Dr. P. Schcenberger, 
adjoining the Eastern Liberties of the city, on the bank of the 
Alleghany river, manufactures iron from the pig and bloom, 
and converts a portion of it into sheet iron and nails. The 
quantity produced we have not ascertained. but it is nearly 
equal to that of the Union Rolling Mill: The engine is rated 
at one hundred and twenty horse power. 

3. The Sligo Iron Works, opposite the end of Market-street, 
on the bank of the Monongahela, erected during the last sum- 
mer, owned by Messrs. Stewart and Lyon, manufactures bar 
and sheet iron and nails, from blooms brought from their forges 
in Huntingdon county. The amount of iron produced is aver- 
aged at eight hundred tons per year. The engine is rated at 
ene hundred and twenty horse power. 

4. The Dowlais Iron Works, situated on the Monongahela, 
near the Union Rolling Mill, erected by Mr. Lewis. Engine 
of one hundred horse power. Manufactures bar iron from the 

1 
: 5 The Pittsburgh Iron Manufacturing Company’s Iran 
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Works, on Grant’s hill, owned by Messrs. Hays and Adams. 
Manufactures about fifteen tons of bar iron per week from the pig. 

6. Mr. Bowen’s Rolling Mill and Nail Factory situated on 
Penn-street. In this establishment, an engine of seventy horse 
power drives one pair of rolls and slitters and nine nailing ma- 
chines. During the last year there were manufactured in it 
5804 kegs of cut nails of various sizes, weighing 760,857 pounds, 
and about eleven tons of wrought nails; the remainder of five 
hundred tons bar iron used during the year, was converted into 
boiler and thin sheet iron, and iron for nails and spikes. 
Twenty hands are employed. 

7. Pine Creek Factory, situated north of the Alleghany 
river, owned by Mr. M. B. Belknap. In this establishment 
both steam and water power are employed, and besides the 
rolling of iron into sheets and the manufacture of nails, there is 
carried on in it to great extent, the manufacture of axes, scythes, 
sickles, shovels, &c. Mr. B. intends in a short time to com- 
mence the manufacture of iron from the pig. His engine is 
rated at one hundred and ten horse power. 

Air Foundries.—Of these there are eight, viz:—M’Clurg’s 
—M.Stackhouse’s—Kingsland, Lightnerand Co’s.—Stackhouse 
and Thompson’s—Miller and Freeman’s—The Eagle—The Al- 
leghany—Birmingham—and Mr. Price’s Cupola Furnace. 

To give an idea of the business done in this branch, we will 
state what is done in two of these establishments. 

In Mr. M’Clurgs ‘ Pittsburgh Foundry,’ there are two air 
furnaces, at which from twenty to twenty-five hands are con- 
stantly employed. ‘Ten tons of metal, on an average, are used 
weekly, producing an equal weight of the various kinds of east- 
ings, such as stoves, grates, hollow ware, sad irons, shafts and 
wheels for steam machinery, cannon, &ec. Connected with this 
establishment, are two warehouses, a mill for boring cylinders, 
turning rolls and shafts, and grinding sad irons, &c. 

Messrs. Kingsland, Lightner, & Co. have two furnaces in ope- 
ration, viz. the ‘ Jackson,’ and the ‘ Kagle’—keep thirty hands 
employed—use twelve tons of pig metal weekl y—cast machinery 
of all sorts—stoves, and grates, wagon boxes, castings for ploughs, 
and, in short, every article that may be desired, from the weight 
of four tons down to one-fourth of a pound. 

Metal castings average from sixty-five toseventy dollars per ton. 

Steam Engine Manufactories—This branch of business is 
extensively carried on, in six separate establishments, by the 
following persons :—Mark Stackhouse, Arthurs and Warden, 
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Mahlon Rodgers, Thompson and Stackhouse, Matthew Smith, 
M. P. Belknap. 

By some of these manufacturers, six powerful steam engines 
have been constructed during the present season. Our work- 
men have attained great celebrity in this branch. One fact 
worthy to be noted, which bas come to our knowledge, is, 
that Mr. Stackhouse has received an order to construct a steam 
engine of one hundred horse power, for the Pheenix Iron Works, 
near Philadelphia. If so weighty an article can be constructed 
here, on terms which will justify its transportation by land to 
Philadelphia, what advantage might not our enterprising artisans 
expect to derive, from the opening of a water communication to 
the eastern sea-board ! 

The Wire Factory.—Which was established during the late 
war, but thrown out of employment by the depression of prices 
which succeeded, has just been put into operation again by Mr. 
Arnold Eichbaum. It employs a steam engine of ten horse 
power. We have seen some very handsome specimens of its 
manufacture. It is intended to give a further notice of this es- 
tablishment, and to state the quantity of wire, of the different 
numbers, which it prodtices, on a future occasion. 

Blast Furnaces.—We have no data from which to ascertain 
the number and business of the various blast furnaces scattered 
over the face of the western country, and from which the iron 
works and foundries of this place are supplied with metal. There 
are several in Fayette, Westmoreland, and Beaver counties, and 
no less than five north of the Alleghany river, viz.— 

1. The Bassenheim Furnace, in Butler county, owned by 
Messrs. Robinson and Beltzhoover. 

2. The Bear Creek Furnace, in Armstrong county, owned 
by Mr. Baldwin. 

3. The Slippery Rock Furnace and Forge, in Butler county, 
ewned by Dr. Thompson. 

4. The Venango Furnace, in Venango county, owned by 
Messrs. J. Anderson and Company. 

5. The Oil Creek Furnace, near Meadville in Crawford county. 

Mr. James W. Biddle has just erected, and will have in ope- 
ration about Christmas or New-Year, an extensive blast furnace, 
on the Kiskiminetas river, in Armstrong county. 

Paper.—The manufacture of paper in this city, and in the 
western counties of this state, is now so extensively carried on 
as to deserve notice. ‘The Redstone Paper-mill, near Browns- 
ville, was the first, and for a long time the only paper-mill west 
of the mountains. In 1810 there were but two paper-mills in 
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Western Pennsylvania. Now there are nine, four of which 
are owned in this city; besides ¢wo in the adjacent county of 
Jefferson, Ohio, one of which is also owned nere. Six of these 
contain each two vats, and one three vats, with water power. 
Three others are worked by steam; one of which has three 
vats, with an engine of twenty horse power ; another four vats 
with an engine of thirty horse power: and a third of six vats 
with an engine of the same power. 

In Mr. Holdship’s Anchor and Clinton Mills, forty reams 
per week are made at each vat, on an average the year round. 
A great portion of this being fine, the whole may be averaged 
at three dollars per ream, which would make the ‘produce of 
each vat in the year upwards of six thousand dollars. An ex- 
perienced manultaciurer has estimated the average value of the 
paper produced at each vat in the water-inills, at five thousand 
doilars per year; and the rags used in each vat, at forty thou- 
sand pounds. Taking all the mills at this average rate, and es- 
timating rags at five cents per pound, the paper manufactured 
in the mills enumerated would be worth one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and the amount laid out in the country for 
rags, would not be less than fifty-eight thousand dollars. 

Glass —Vhe Pittsburgh window-glass is now vended in all 
paris of the Union, and can be afforded in-the eastern cities at 
a less price than the imported glass. The premium of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, for the best white flint and 
cut glass, was, aller a comparison between many specimens, 
awarded to a Pittsburgh manufacturer. 

‘The maoufacture of this article at Pittsburgh, was commenced 
by the late General James O’Hara, in company with Major 
Isaac Craig, in the year 1796. Mr. Craig declined any farther 
concern, in the year 1798. An additional glassworks was built 
by General O’ Hara, and preparations made, in 1802, for manu- 
facturing white and flint giass. ‘This branch has since been 
carried on to great extent and perfection by Messrs. Bakewell 
and Page. Mr. John Robinson has also erected a glassworks, 
and manufactures white and flint glass. 

At the present time the following works are in operation, 
and the quantity of glass manufactured annually, is estimated in 
boxes of one hundred feet eacn. 

O‘Huara’s two works, called * Pittsburgh Glassworks,” Jdozes. 


furnish window glass and hollow ware equal to 6.000 
“Birmingham,” nearly opposite Pittsburgh, 4,000 
‘‘ New Albany,” at the mouth of Redstone creek, on 

the Monongahela, four miles below Brownsyille,* 4,000 
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*¢ Benedict Kimber,” at Bridgeport or Brownsville, 4.000 
‘“New Boston,” at Perryopolis, on the Yonghiogheny, 2.000 








** Williamsport,” occupied by W. Impson, 3,000 
And the Geneva works, established by Mr. Gallatin, 
about . 4.000 
27,000 
Which may be valued at $135.000 
To which add white and flint glass, 30.000 
$165.000 


_ Of this amount, one hundred thousand dollars’ worth are 
probably exported—a part in payment of pot and pearl ashes, 
lead, clay, and other materials, leaving however a considerable 
balance in favour of Pittsburgh. 

The consideration of the riches which the people of Pittsburgh 
have received from these steam boats, ought to cause some 
“ compunctious visitings,” when they reflect upon their want 
of confidence in the success of the first boat-which Messrs. Ful- 
ton and Livingston proposed to build by subscription, at Pitts- 
burgh, in the year 1810; after too, the experiment hed been 
fully tested in the river Hudson: and upon their conseqnent 
want of spirit in declining to furnish the sums requisite for 
finishing the boat, and which, but for the liberality of a few 


subscribers, and chiefly of Mr. Livingston, would not have 


been built. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


QUERIES FOR THE LEARNED. 


(From an old Manuscript.) 


1. What dreamt our sire of, when his bride 
Came from her closet in his side? 


2. Whether the serpent, at the fall, 
° Had cloven feet, or none at all ? 


3. Where souls of defunct bodies are, 
Or whether they are turn’d to air? 


4. Can you philosophers now guess, 
What tongue was spoke by Balaam’s ass? 


5. And tell me pray, who was ’t did teach 
Achilles’ horse, his parts of speech? 


6. Can any one of you make noses 
As Taliacotius proposes ? 
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Were cats and mice and creatures all 
Such enemies before the fall ? 


. Whence have such animals supply 


As during winter torpid lie? 


. Tell ~ a harpsichord alone 
i 


Sounds like another play’d upon? 


. Or can you tell, who first of men, 


Did break all the commandments ten ? 


. What is it, you and I see ever, 


A king sees seldom, God sees never? 


. When languages confounded were, 


How did the word a Sack get clear? 


. When Job for lost things double got, 


Why were his children doubled not? 


Pray does the Pentateuch relate 
A text in proof of future state ? 


Whence came the proverb, used till now, 
Of being drunk as David’s sow? 


Why blind men wear their noses higher 
Than those who have their sight entire? 


When Lazarus rose from death, must ’s heir 
Lose what had fall’n to his share? 


Why ’s\ Satan’s name on sacred pages 
Not mentioned ’till he Job engages ? 


And why ’s the name of heaven’s high Master 
Omitted in the book of Esther? 


. That spot on earth, pray to me tell, 


Where two in friendship cannot dwell ? 


. Where lies, that country always known 


*Mong us, by name of Prester John ? 


Was Jepthah forced, tell me now, 
To slay his daughter, by his vow ? 


. Is Jepthah of the holy writ, 


The same with Agam’non the Greek ? 


. And let it now be understood 


If rainbow was before the flood ? 


. Is ’t falling star that downward goes, 


Or man in the moon blowing his nose ? 


»6. Tell me, for I'am in the dark, 


Was Cain’s a real outward mark ? 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. INTELLIGENCE. 


The capitalists of London, after exhausting, it would seem, 
every means of profitable investment at home, have turned their 
wistful eyes to the mines of Mexico and Chili; but a writer in 
one of the public journals has endeavoured to direct their atten- 
tion toa more honourable and more useful source of wealth. 
He proposes to explore the bed of the Tiber, in which, he thinks, 
will be found many valuable remains of ancient Roman magni- 
ficence. This enterprise is not new, nor has it been hitherto 
unattempted : but what has been done already, instead of re- 
pressing, should rather serve to stimulate perseverance. In the 
year 1818, a machine was constructed, under the patronage, it 
was said, of the then prince regent, to dredge the river. This 
experiment, however, was not attended with success. Some 
time in the last century, the Jews, availing themselves of the 
‘¢ impecuniosity” of the pope, offered a large sum of money for 
permission to cleanse the bed of this classical stream, and for 
their pains and expense to have all the treasures of plate, statues, 
vases, urns, &c. which might be found. That their expectations 
were not chimerical may well be inferred from the proverbial 
sagacity of this singular nation. We know that on the termi- 
nation of any of the civil wars, in which the Romans were 
constantly engaged, the successful party revenged itself on its 
opponents by throwing their statues, and other memorials of 
honour, into the Tiber. These were too heavy to be carried 
down by the force of the stream, and there is no evidence that 
they have ever been removed by other means. These consider- 
ations suggested to Cardinal Polignac, who resided many years at 
Rome as the ambassador of Louis XV., the project of turning the 
course of the stream for a short time, during which the bed 
should be carefully explored. This noble project is worthy of 
the English people of the present day, who have science, taste, 
and skill, to direct their indefatigable spirit, and wealth to pro- 
secute whatever they undertake. To British zeal we owe the 
remains of the city in the desert where Longinus taught the 
Sublime, and Zenobia defied the Roman power. They first broke 
the silence of Herculaneum ; and to them we must look for the 
exquisite works of art which have been washed for ages by the 
waters of Tiber. 


A few years.ago, a part of the Rochdale canal, in Manchester, 
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was let off for the purpose of cleansing it. Among several arti- 
cles of property which were found on this occasion, not the least 
remarkable, was a bundle, containing the halves of two pound 
original Bank of England notes, to the amount of some thousands. 
This was not the first time that money has been sunk in a canal, 
but the concern should have restricted its dealings to its own 
banks, and not meddled with the notes of another.—At Hamp- 
stead, in Herefordshire, (Eng.) a bottle of sack, covered with 
mud,a yard thick, was found in cleansing a fish pond. These 
words were inscribed upon it: ‘* New canary, put in to see how 
long it would keep good, April, 1659, Ri Combe.” The mouth 
of the bottle was waxed over, and the wine good, but the cork 
was almost decayed. We should like to have been present at 
the racking of this piscatory depot, ‘‘ to see,”’ as Ri Combe ex- 
presses it, what was the condition of the new canary after se 
long a slumber. An honest toper, in one of Kotzebue’s dramas, 
assigns as a reason why fish cannot talk, that they drink no 
water. We must infer, from this discovery, that they discoun- 
tenance garrulity, or they would long ago have seen into the 
contents of Mr Ri Combe’s deposite. 


Of Junius, as of scribbling, there is no end. These celebrated 
letters have been ascribed successively to Thomas Hollis, Wil- 
liam Henry Cavendish Bentick, John Roberts, J. P. de Lolme, 
John Horne Tooke, Charles Lloyd, Dr. Wilmot, Lord Shelburne, 
Samuel Dyer, Colonel Barré, Bishop Butler, Edmund Burke, 
Dr. Gilbert Smart, Hugh Macauley Boyd, Counsellor Dunning, 
William Greatreakes, Richard Glover, ”. G. Hamilton, Rev. 
P. Rosenhagen, Sir William Jones, General Lee, John Wilkes, 
Edward Gibbon, and Sir Philip Francis, and others, whose names 
are not recollected, or whose pretensions to that ‘* bad eminence”’ 
are so very slight that they need not be enumerated. In sup- 
port of the claims of Horne Tooke, the following anecdote is 
related by an anonymous writer in the (London) Monthly Ma- 
gazine. ‘ When part of Mr. Tooke’s library was to be sold by 
King and Lochee, Covent Garden, I, being in the auction room 
one day, looking at the books, Mr. Lochee said to me, ‘step 
this way, and I will show you a curiosity!’ A few months 
before, Mr. Woodfall had published a new volume of Junius’s 
letters and notes, which he had carefully collected. Among the 
notes of Junius, there was one short note, desiring Mr. W. to 
send him three copies, without delay, of the volume of letters 
which was then printing ; and if the index was not ready, to send 
them without the index: one copy to be neatly bound, and 
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two to be stitched and covered with marble paper. These two 
copies, so covered and without the index, Mr. Lochee took from 
among some of Mr. Tooke’s books in a bookcase and showed 
to me.”’ 

We attach no weight to this circumstance, because there is 
internal evidence in the style of Tooke that he was not equal 
to the composition of Junius. He was a powerful and inge- 
nious writer, and proved himself no mean competitor with the 
Great Unknown ; but he possessed none of the delightful versa- 
tility ; the beeninans of invective ; that majesty of eloquence, and 
OvorH naling scorn, which enable these Letters to hold a dis- 
tinguished place in the repositories of literature, long after the 
‘invisible author has been universally condemned in the ordeals of 
public patriotism and private honour. Moreover, Horne Tooke 
never hesitated to utter what his sense of duty dictated. Junius, 
on the contrary, was an anonymous slanderer, and a coward ; 
to whom may be applied, with slight alteration, what was said 
by Dr. Johnson of Bolingbroke: He filled a blunderbuss with 
malignity ; but not having courage to pull the trigger, he put 
the instrument into the hands of Woodfall. Junius has ‘had 
his day ; and though curiosity may be excited by ingenious con- 
jectures concerning his individuality, the inquirer after useful 
truth can only regard him as a fresh instance of splendid abilities 
perverted to selfish ends. Mr. Coventry, in a ‘‘ Critical Inquiry 
regarding the real Author of the Letters of Junius,”’ endeavours 
to prove that they were written by Lord George Sackville. He 
lays down twenty-four predicaments as belonging to the author, 
in each of which he thinks this nobleman will be found. It 
must be admitted that there is great plausibility in his conjec- 
tures; and if the reader should not agree with him, he will find 
much in the volume that is interesting and instructive. 


Mr. Miller has lately published a very important work on the 
Civil Law of England. On this subject, both in that country 
and in our own, a spirit of inquiry has been awakened which 
we hope will produce beneficial consequences. He exposes, 
with great felicity, the absurdities which have been recently 
introduced into the House of Lords,.in its character as the court 
of ultimate appeal from the supreme courts of law and equity. 
The appeals have augmented so much within the last thirty 
years, that the House is now under the necessity of attending 
to them from day to day, whereas, formerly, a day or two in 
the week was sufficient for the despatch of this description of 


. 
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business. But as the number of peers necessary to constitute 
a house did not spontaneously attend, a standing erder has been 
made to compel the appearance, in rotation, of three temporal 
peers, and one bishop, who are nominated by ballot! These 
‘“ noble conscripts” are, of course, profoundly ignorant of the 
questions that are brought before them, and, indeed, they do 
not think it necessary to exhibit even a semblance of ‘attention 
to the proceedings. They sit apart, as fur from the bar and the 
table as the dimensions of the house permit, and they consume 
the day, as well as they can, in private conversation! This seems 
absurd enough, but it does not end here. The attendance of 
each set of these compulsory judges is limited to one day, whence 
it follows, that as the proceedings in appeal-cases generally oe- 
cupy many days, it is impossible that the same person should 
hear out both sides of the argument, unless he attend the House 


voluntarily, which is the last thing on earth a peer, in such 
eases, would think of doing. 


Mr. John Vallance has obtained a patent, in England, for a 
most extraordinary invention. He proposes to construct hollow 
cylinders, of cast-iron, large enough to allow carriages with pas- 
sengers and goods to pass through them; a series of these cylin- 
ders are to be unitied, and extend from town to town, the junc- 
tions being made sufficiently air-tight to allow of a vacuum being 
produced within. The carriages, formed to the dimensions of 
the eylindrical trunk, are to be projected from place to place by 
the pressure of the air rushing forward to occupy the vacuum. 
As soon as the carriage is introduced, the doors are to be shut, 
that the external air, in exerting its pressure against the closed 
end of the carriage, may impel it forward. The air-pump is 
now to be put into action ; and, as soon as the air is exhausted 
from the interior of the cylinders, the force of the air from the 
open end of the trunks, drives the the carriage forward with a 
velocity proportionate to the degree of the exhaustion within. 
The velocity of this carriage might be increased or diminished 
by a greater or less degree of exhaustion produced in the trunk ; 
but the speed could not (the inventor thinks) be conveniently 
carried beyond one thousand miles per hour, as that is the velo- 


city of air rushing into a vacuum. For further particulars see 
the London Journal of Arts and Sciences. 


The Marquis de Chambray has published a second edition of 
his ‘* History of his Expedition to Russia,” with numerous cgr- 
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rections. This work throws light on some of the points in 
which Generals Segur and Gourgaud differ. 


Major Clapperton and Captain Denham, in the course of their 
late expedition in Central Africa, arrived in the territory, and 
subsequently resided for some weeks, in the capital of a nation, 
whose manners and history seem likely to occupy, to no trivial 
extent, the attention of the public. They found a nation jet 
black in colour, but not in our sense of the term negroes, having 
long hair and fine high features. This people was found to be 
in a state of very high civilization ; and above all, the British 
travellers witnessed a’ review of seven thousand cavalry, divided 
into regular regiments, and all clothed in complete armour. Six 
thousand wore the perfect hauberk mail of the early Norman 
knights: most strange, by far, of all, one thousand appeared in 
perfect Roman armour. From the polished and voluptuous 
manners ascribed to these people, the elegance of their houses, 
&c. in a word, the total difference between them and any other 
race as yet discovered in the interior of “ Africa, the mother of 
monsters,” it has been conjectured that these are a fragment of 
the old Numidian population—a specimen of the tribes who, 
after long contending and long co operating with imperial Rome, 
were at last fain to seek safety in the central desert, upon the 
dissolution of the empire. In these squadrons Messrs. Clap- 
perton and Denham probably beheld the liveliest image that has 
ever been witnessed by modern eyes, of the legions of Jugur- 
tha—may we not say, of Hannibal? The armour, we under- 
stand, is fabricated in the most perfect style of the art; and the 
Roman suits might be mistaken for so many Herculanean or Pom- 
peian discoveries, if it were possible for us to imagine the exist- 
ence of genuine antiques possessing all the glossy finish of yes- 


terday’s workmanship. One of these travellers has already set. 
off on his return to this sable court. 


Mr. Mollien, in ‘* Travels in the Republic of Colombia,” de- 
scribes a kind of bridge which might be used advantageously 
on some of our western streams. ‘“ On each side of the river,” 
he says, ‘‘ leather bands are placed, made fast to stakes driven 
in the ground, and upon this tarabita, for thus they call this sin- 
gular sort of a bridge, is placed a piece of wood, furnished with 
ieather straps, by which the traveller is fastened, and, according 
to whatever side he wishes to go, is drawn across. The pas- 
sage, at first, seems rather alarming, and one cannot, without 
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shuddering, find one’s self suspended over an abyss by a few 
hide ropes, which are very liable to be injured by the rain, and 
consequently to break; accidents, however, very seldom hap- 
pen: animals are made to swim across.’ 


Mr. R. B Pitman has published, in one volume octavo, a suc- 
cinct view and analysis of authentic information, extant in ori- 
ginal works, on the practicability of joining the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, by a ship canal across the Isthmus of America. 
After much patience of investigation this writer has come to 
the conclusion, that such a canal, adequate to all the purposes of 
navigation, might be made across the Isthmus of Darien. From 
the accomplishment of this magnificent enterprise, he anticipates 
the following advantages :—the saving of nearly 12,000 miles 
of direct distance in the circumnarigation of South America— 
the rapid colonization of the temperate and fertile regions of 
the western shores of North America—the power of making 
the voyage, out or home, to China, in about eighty or ninety 
days—the rapid advancement of the British colonies at New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land—A great extension of 
the South Sea fisheries—the civilization of the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean-—a rapid improvement in the trade and population 
of Mexico, Guatimala, Colombia, Peru, Chili, &e. These are 
advantages which offer themselves to an English writer. To 
the United States very beneficial effects would also result from 
this undertaking, and as the present seems to be the age of en- 
terprise and speculation, we hope the plan will receive due at- 


tention from our Congress. 


An industrious correspondent of the Port Folio, whose exam- 
ple is worthy of imitation throughout this, and, indeed, other 
. parts of our empire, proposes to publish Historical Notices of 

the Town and County of York. The paper containing the 
annunciation of this design was mislaid, and did not reach our 
hands until very recently ; or we should have availed ourselves 
of an earlier opportunity to bring it before the public. ‘* W. 
C. C.” the nom de guerre of this gentleman, as our readers may 
have perceived, is well qualified to perform the task which he 
has undertaken ; and we trust that he will be properly encou- 
raged in this attempt to rescue from oblivion the memorials of 
men and transactions which will not only be interesting to the 
present generation, but eminently useful as materials ‘for the 
national annals of our country. We fear, however, that in the 
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predilection for English literature which prevails, this, like many 
other efforts of the present day, to preserve our domestic annals, 
must be left to future times, or moulder under the auspices of 
societies, which multiply among us like the polypus, and—make 
—presidents and secretaries. 





KARL, AND HIS HORSE NICOLAUS. 


A young German, who was serving his time to a jeweller, 
at Magdeburg, was allowed by his master, in-the third year of 
his apprenticeship, to go to Brunswick to see his parents. That 
he might effect this with comfort to himself, and in’a way worthy 
of the assistant of a reputable tradesman and public functionary 
of Magdeburg, his master lent him one of his own horses, and 
provided him with money ; whilst the old cook, with whom he 
was a great favourite, filled his wallet with all the dainties that 
she could lay her hands upon, and gave him sundry well-mean- 
ing hints and admonitions touching the temptations that awaited 
him in Brunswick. It was on the morning of Midsummer-day, 
in the year 1612, that he arose at six o’clock,. lighted his tra- 
velling pipe, and mounted the steed, which by no means seemed 
to sympathize with his rider in the pleasures to be derived from 
the prospect of a long journey. He was in truth a sluggish 
beast, over-fed and under-worked, and apparently upon such 
good terms with himself that, when he took any thing into his 
head, the whip was of no avail, and the spur, however man- 
fully applied, could not drive him from his purpose. He was 
so fat, that Karl, although a handsome stripling, looked with 
his legs sticking out almost at right angles, like a Y turned up- 
side down. ‘The devil take thee on our journey (said Karl) 
if thou go not more speedily than at present. Would I had all 
the money that has been expended on thee in the article of 
whips; truly with that I might buy a better animal than thou 
art, or hast been, or ever will be.”’ As he concluded his petu- 
lant, but, under all the circumstances, excusable harangue, Ni- 
colaus (for that was his horse’s name) shook his head, and gave 
two or three most significant neighs, which seemned pretty much 
the same as * Hold thy peace, and speak not of that which 
thou understandest not! Assuredly I am the best judge of what 
pace is most proper for me and advisable for thee: I am come 
to years of discretion, and shall take especial care of thy neck 
and my own health and comfort!” Well! on they jogged, every 
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now and then renewing this kind of conversation, which always 
ended in the same manner. About three o’clock in the after- 
noon, Karl, to the entire satisfaction of Nicolaus, alighted at 
the Three Golden Bottles, a small Aerberge, or public-house, 
situated at the extremity of a hamlet, replenished his meer- 
schaum, and seated himself in a room sef apart for the more 
respectable visiters of this notable house of entertainment, on 
the outside of which hung a board, whose crooked letters indi- 
eated to travellers that— 


Horses might a stable find, 
And men have liquors to their mind. 


At one corner of the room he beheld two persons playing at 
eards, and remarked that one of them, who appeared by his 
dress and the sums of money that he staked to be a substantial 
farmer, continually lost; at which the other, who was a dark 
mysterious looking man, only smiled, and every now and then 
incited him to continue his destructive course, by saying, ‘* It 
is your turn now! play boldly—the luck cannot always keep 
to one side. Come! to give you a better chance, I will put 
down double to your single stakes.” The farmer, buoyed up 
with the hope of regaining his money, which was indeed the 
greater part of what ‘he possessed i in the world, played on until 
he had lost all, and then, burning with ill-concealed rage and 
disappointment, rushed out of the room, whilst he, who had 
made himself the possessor of his wealth, laughed thrice loudly 
and triumphantly, and stole out, as Karl supposed, to follow his 
unfortunate companion. Now, our young traveller had looked 
on attentively, and saw the result of their gaming with no very 
pleasant feelings. He was in particular shocked and indignant 
at the cold-hearted laugh that eseaped from the dark lips of the 
stranger. Karl drank his wine faster and faster, and puffed out 
the smoke from his pipe with greater rapidity and in larger vo- 
lumes than he had heretofore done. He was vext at the defeat 
and triumph he had just witnessed, and vowed in his own mind, 
should the man who had last left him return, to stake all that 
his master had given him, rather than that ‘he should carry it 
with so high a hand. The fact is, the old cook, to whom we 
have already alluded, had given Karl.a very respectable initia- 
tion into the mystery of card-playing, on divers cold winter’s 
nights by the kitchen fire. Now, the game at which the strang- 
ers had been engaged was the very one on which be prided him- 
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self not a little. The truth must be spoken—mine is not a per- 
fect hero. Besides being double loaded with ambition, he was 
primed with vanity, which no sooner encountered the match of 
opposition than explosion took place, which made many rather 
cautious of coming in his way. In a short time the successful 
stranger re-entered the chamber, but his adversary came not 
with him. He challenged Karl, who instantly accepted his 
offer, called for more wine, and again filled his pipe. He played 
for very small stakes, yet his little purse was getting lower and 
lower, for the stranger had an advantage over him which he 
was slow to believe, but which was at last too evident. At 
length he had little more than sufficient remaining to discharge 
the bill of the herbergist, and arose from the table with impa- 
tience and vexation. It is doubtful whether the loss of the 
money affected him so much as the wound that his youthful 
pride had suffered. He was turning to depart, when the laugh, 
or rather yell, of his companion checked him. Stung to the 
soul by the insult he had just received, Karl flew towards 
him and aimed a blow full at his face, but, in the act of doing 
so, fell forward on his hands. He sprang up, but the stranger 
was gone, although the doer had been and was still closed and 
the windews were down. Karl’s anger now gave place to asto- 
nishment. He was convinced that the stranger had dealings 
with the devil; nay, he almost thought that he had been gam- 
bling with the arch master of the ceremonies himself. He found 
also that either astonishment or Rhenish wine had had the effect 
of making his steps indecisive, his head giddy, and reduced the 
chance of keeping on his legs, and the risk of falling down, to 
pretty even terms. He however paid his host, and without 
knowing how he got there, found himself on the back of Nico- 
laus, riding along as it appeared to him much more rapidly than 
usual. What surprised him most of all was, that every thing 
around him seemed likewise to have gotten the travelling ma- 
nia. There were some fine old elms going at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, and, what was very remarkable, some little shrubs 
that grew near appeared to keep up with them. A large farm 
house was in pursuit of a barn, but they were so well matched, 
that there was little hope of its being overtaken. There was 
also an admirable steeple-chase between the heads of two distant 
churches, and a boy who was sitting on a bank by the road side 
rode past him in excellent style. ‘‘ This may be all very agreea- 
ble”? muttered Karl, “ tothe parties concerned, but, for my part, 
¥ care not how soon they finish their long-winded race. Stop, 
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- stop—Nicolaus, no galloping if it please thee, thou unruly steed 
of Satan. Whenever I have desired thee to use thy speed, thou 
hast gone slow enough, and now thou must, out of thy very 
obstinacy, and regardless of my safety, hurry on as if thy mas- 
ter were behind thee !”” He pulled the rein as he finished speak- 
ing, and Nicolaus suddenly stood still. His rider had awakened 
him from a fine sleeping jog-trot, and he looked as if he mueh 
marvelled what satisfactory reason could be given for it. There 
was no stable near, which doubtless appeared to him the only 
fair excuse for a full stop, nor was there the least sign of pro- 
vender. However, for once, he seemed determined to do as 
his rider wished, and still he stood 


As Hildebrand the gallant knighte, 

Who saw his ladye’s ghost at nighte, 
Throwe off the veiling palle and shroude, 
And vanish through a parted cloude. 


Karl began to be better satisfied,-fgr as he had before con 
ceived that he was riding at a gallop when Nicolaus was innocent 
of every thing save and except the jog-trot before mentioned, so 
he now th ought that he was enjoying a very pleasant lady- like 
canter, when in truth he was as immovable as his majesty of 
Charing Cross. Aiter riding on for some time at the rate of no 
miles an hour, he feil asieep, and a little after, as an almost ne- 
cessary consequence, fell from his saddle. His fall, however, 
was broken by @ bed of nettles, which seemed to have grown 
there for his especial accommodation; but he was not so grateful 
as he should have been, for he threw away some very choice 
German to anathematize them. To be sure he had lost his mo- 
ney, a circumstance which seldom tends to sweeten a man’s 
temper or to put him in good humour; but what then? Had 
he fallen direct to the ground, he might have broken an arm, 
or leg, aye, or even his neck, whereas he was now only stung 
all over his face and hands, and ought to have returned thanks 
to the Virgin that it was no worse. Were all mankind to act 
upon this suggestion, there would not be a single unhappy per- 
son living. The criminal, sentenced to a short imprisonment, 
would bless his stars and feel happy that it was not a long one ! 
the convict ordered for transportation might console himself with 
the idea that it was better than being hanged; and the man 
who should be doomed *‘ longam literam facere,”’ or, in plain 
terms, who had received a promise of being hanged, might still 
be delighted in thinking how far preferable it is to burning. It 
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is bad policy to fancy our own ills greater than those of others, 
for in proportion as we magnify the evils of life, we increase 
our imaginary sufferings in enduring them. But to return to 
Karl ; he left his master’s horse to amuse himself as he might 
think fit, placed himself under a tree, and in a minute more was 
fast asleep. Nicolaus, who, to do him justice, was not always 
insensible to the force of good example, deliberately walked to 
a spot opposite Karl’s resting place, laid himself down, and after 
a few preliminary nods, imitated his master to the life. 

Karl had been but a short time asleep, when confused and 
crowded dreams of what had lately happened disturbed his re- 
pose. The dark stranger, whom he met at the inn, was the 
principal actor in the somnambulatory drama that was going on. 
Karl beheld and heard him with shuddering and with horror, 
although, when superstition was out of the case, he had little 
fear in his composition, as was manifested on various occasions 
when his high spirit seemed to take but one leap from his heart 
to his fist, to knock those down from whom he considered that 
he had received an affront. He got his first rudiments, how- 
ever, of superstitious lore from his nurse, and the old cook at 
his master’s completed his education in that particular branch. 
The devil was generally the ‘hero of most of her stories, and, to 
speak disinterestedly, she scarcely gave him his due. Nothing 
was done, however diabolical, that was not immediately put 
down to his account; and she often found afterwards. that 
what she had attributed to him had been committed by persons 
who had passed in the world as pious and God-fearing charac- 
ters. The ghost stories that he heard had their effect upon Karl 
in no ordinary degree, and imbued him with all the visionary 
and romantic ideas that often lead youth into error, but at the 
same time threw a charm over that period of life 


When hearts have not a dream of sorrow, 
And thought scarce ventures to the morrow, 
But takes its light and tripping way 
Through all the pleasures of to-day. 


He suddenly awoke from his slumbers, and found Nicolaus 
standing close beside him. The bright tints of day were de- 
parting, and twilight was scattering her rose-hues over the cloud- 
less face of heaven. ‘Tranquillity reigned: the goddess of the 
scene, and the winds and the birds and the waters paid her their 
silent homage. 

Karl had not rested sufficiently to maintain his equilibrium 
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with any certainty, but he mounted his steed with a determina- 
tion of proceeding as quickly as it might please his pertinacious 
four-footed companion. He gave Nicolaus his head, who seemed 
to move along with no inconsiderable alacrity : indeed, at times 
bis master was by no means too proud of his equestrian talent to 
prevent his occasionally resorting to the mane, which although 
not perfectly jockey-like, possessed the advantage of keeping 
him in his saddle—no small consideration by the by te a youth 
with only about one-third of his senses about him—the more so 
as no one was near to scrutinize his actions. Well, on he went, 
thinking of the pleasures that awaited him at Brunswick, and 
anticipating the kind welcome he should receive from his rela- 
tives and friends, when he was suddenly aroused from his waking 
dream by hearing the sound of a horse’s hoofs close at his side. 
He turned his head, and was startled to find the same tall dark 
fizure who had contrived to make him ride so much lighter, by 
ridding him of several supernumerary silver pieces at the inn, 
on a black steed, which exactly kept pace with his own animal. 
At the first moment, Karl thought of endeavouring to persuade 
Nicolaus to use his best speed, by a manful application of the 
whip; but when he considered the unyielding attributes of his 
stoical quadruped, he gave up the4idea in despair. His alarm 
too, was in some degree dissipated by the changed address of 
the stranger, who courteously wished him a good evening, and 
testified his delight at having a companion on so lonely aroad. 
Though Karl was rather more assured, he by no means felt that 
the delight was mutual. ‘‘ Curse the fellow! (thought the 
youth) it requires no great stretch of politeness to be civil to a 
person when you are “riding with his money in your belt. Jf 
would that his raven-hided beast knew how to stumble and 
break the ill-favoured cheat’s neck, or at least put out his collar- 
bone!’ This charitable sentence, however, he deemed it quite 
as well not to give vivé voce, for it struck him forcibly that it 
might not be considered by his fellow-traveller in the light of a 
joke. As the stranger entered more fully into conversation, 
Karl’s fears by degrees began to abate; but he could not help 
now and then giving a sly look under the black horse’s belly, 
to see whether the other foot of the unknown rider corresponded 
with the one whieh he had a view of. But he had no oppor- 
tunity of satisfying his curiosity, for if he ever slackened his 
pace that the other might go on before him, the stranger also. 
pulled his rein and remained always close at his side. At length 
they came to a narrow pass, between two hills, where twe 
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horses could not go abreast, and Karl said to himself—*‘ Ha! ha! 
[ have thee new, or the devil’s-in’t!”? He drew up that the 
stranger might pass on first, but he was too polite to take pre- 
eedence, and Karl was obliged to go on. When he had gone 
about half-way through the narrow road, he turned to have a 
full view of the gentleman who had stood-so much upon forms, 
but how great was his surprise to find that there was not a trace 
of him to be seen! **So, so, (cried Karl) this place did not 
tempt thee, thou arch-fiend! thou liked’st not to show thy 
cloven foot, and I give thee credit for having some shame left; 
though verily I am glad to be quit of thy visage !’? When he 
came to the end of the pass, and was jogging on gaily, he near- 
_ ly dropped from his saddle, at finding the dark rider, whom he 
fancied he had left behind, still by his side. ‘I mark thy sur- 
prise, (said he to Karl) but I saw when thou wert.riding be- 
fore me that thy horse had lost his tail, and out of compassion 
for the poor beast, hatred for the flies that annoy him, and re- 
spect for his rider, I went back, and by good fortune found it 
lying on the road. J have now, (added he) great pleasure in 
restoring it uninjuted.”” Saying this he presented it with a very 
ereditable bow to Karl, who gazed on the tawny relic in utter 
astonishment. How Nicolaus had lost his tail he could by no 
means conjecture. He was, indeed, so amazed that he forgot to 
thank the stranger for his courtesy, at which the other appeared 
in no wise offended. . “So, then, (said Kari at last) I am on a 
tailless horse! It is well that it will be dark by the time I come 
to my journey’s end, or I should be followed through the street 
as if | were an imp of the dev—,” he stopped short in his 
speech, for he perceived that he had committed himself, as his 
companion seemed notat all to relish the insinuation. He turned, 
however, with renewed good humour to Karl, and said: ‘‘ Come, 
come, thy case is not so hopeless. Thou shalt not i on the 
back of an imperfect animal. Give me the tail, and pledge me 
thy word that thou wilt look straight forward, and not once cast 
thine eyes backward to make thy remarks on my proceedings, 
and I promise without loss of time to affix the fly-flapping ap- 
pendage once more to the hinder part of thy steed.” 

Karl, although he strongly doubted the possibility of such 2 
manceuvre, willingly pledged his word, and in a moment after- 
wards heard the stranger mutter something which was unintel- 
ligible to him, but which he made no question was some spel! 
used in the ceremony of tail-fixing. ‘Turn (said the stranger. 
who was now again heside him), thv horse is repaired!” Kar’ 
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did as he was requested, and the tail was manifest ; but Nico 
laus betrayed as little juy at the recovery of it, as he had evinced 
sorrow for its loss. Karl could not help suspecting that the 
stranger had made him promise to look straight forward, not so 
much out of fear that he should be a spy upon his operations, 
as that he dreaded an exposure of the cloven-foot ; nevertheless 
he thanked him for his good offices, and kept on his wav. After 
a time it occurred to him that a pipe would be no had thing ; 
but when he had filled it, found to his mortification that he had 
lost his flint, and began railing in good set terms at his own 
carelessness and indiscretion. ‘ Despair not, while I am near 
thee, (said the stranger); hold thy pipe towards me!” No 
sooner was this done than he breathed upon it, and the tobacco 
was ignited. Karl felt now convinced that he was travelling 
with Satan; for the herb burnt rather blue than otherwise. and 
there was a villanous smack of sulphur in the only whiff that he 
took. He had a very certain presentiment that his companion 
had not brought the fire which he had just given him frem the 
same place where Prometheus had obtained Ais. “The pipe 
dropped from his lips, and he trembled from head to foot He 
now began to devise means of ridding himself of his black-art 
practising fellow-traveller. He had observed on their journey 
that when they came near any of the crosses, which are common 
to this day in Catholic countries, his companion vanished, and 
did not rejoin him until they were out of sight of those devil’s 

eye-sores. He now resolved to make the best use of his observ- 
ation, and happening to espy a small cross at a little distance, 
and seeing that his good friend had left him as usual, he rode 
up to it, dismounted, and easily drew it from the ground “It’s 

an ill procession, they say, when the devil carries the cross 
(eried Karl), so I'll e’en be before-hand with him.” He threw 
it acrossghis shoulders, vaulted into his saddle, and trotted for- 
ward, until he came to a town which he supposed to be the 
place of his destination. Nicolaus made a sudden halt and 
neizhed loudly; and lashes and caresses were alike ineffectual 
to induce him to proceed. A door was opened, and the old 
cook who knew the voice of Niculaus too well to be mistaken, 
welcomed the young apprentice home again to his master’s 
house, at Magdeburg. The truth is, that Nicolaus, liking bet- 
ter a dirty stable than a clean road, had taken care to turn his 
head homeward, when his rider awoke from his slumber under 
the tree, and Karl was obliged to defer his visit to Brunswick 
until a better opportunity should occur. He told his master 
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the whole story on the next morning; but the jeweller (unbe- 
liever as he was!) attributed every thing to his superstition and 
state of intoxication ; but the old cook was fully persuaded that 
he had actually been in the society of the devil, and was not 
satisfied that he was entirely out of his, the said devil’s power, 
until he had confessed to the priest of the family, and purified 
himself with an additional sprinkling of holy water. His mas- 
ter had the cross burned, and warned Karl not to mention the 
circumstance of his having sacrilegiously carried 11 off, as he 
might incur the displeasure of the holy church. Karl did as 
he was desired. and on the following day the removal of the 
cross was discovered, and considered as a miracle by the good 
people of Lower Saxony in the seventeenth century. 


LAFAYETTE. 


From the Edinburgh Observer, 


After a residence of nearly twelve months in the United 
States, General Lafayette has at last returned to Europe. Hi- 
therio we have, somehow, abstained from saying a single word 
on the extraordinary spectacles by which his visit has been 
throughout distinguished. We have, like all mankind, been 
struck mute, as it were, by each successive gushing out of the 
sponianeous and unpurechased homage of ten millions-of free 
people. We have stood by, in almost stupid wonder, while so 
many more than classic triumphs—so much higher than classic 
feelings—were performing and bursting around us: hardly 
knowing, indeed, whether we. had to deal with the honest ex- 
citement of a real and gallant people, or were cheated by the 
solemn fantasies of a race of Bedlamites. It was not, in fact, 
till after the blinding pageant had passed away, that we could 
bring ourselves to talk soberly either of its fitness or its reality. 
At last, however, the question does rush upon our minds—Why 
have all these things been? How is it that for twelve long 
months we have heard of nothing but processions, feastings, 
and jubilees, among a people pre-eminent among all men for 
thrift, jealousy, and stubbornness? What can this, or any man 
have done, to turn upon himself the rejoicing lustre of so many 
millions of eyes; to call down blessings from so incalculable a 


hest of uplifted hands; and to feel the honours and gratitude of 


a mighty people wafted to his bosom as by the voice of a siugle 
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man. What is #, in fact, that has swayed the hearts of these 
stout republicans throughout every one of their twenty four 
communities; that has hurried, all along that vast line, every 
woman from her distaff, and every infant from its cradle, tc 
shout on the steps of a total stranger to their blood; and has 
now melted so many jarring cries and interests into one general 
prayer of regret, thankfulness, and safety? This is not any 
thing like a venal sycophancy to dignity, or riches, or descent ; 
it is not the conventual homage of one great authority to ano- 
ther; nor can it be placed even among the reasonable but frigid 
trophies of a mere general merit. It is too stupendous, too im- 
mediate, too much akin to the burning ardour of children towards 
a parent. It isa portion of the unbounded gratitude of a gallant 
people to the Founder of their Freedom. It is no mere tem- 
porary return of any present benefit; but a part o! the perpetual 
worship owing to an author of their political existence. Her 
early warriors are now no more. Her Franklins and Washingtons 
have long since sunk, one after another amid the tears of their 
people, into an illustrious tomb. One commander alone remains 
who fought at the Flat Bush, and at Brandywine. What won- 
der, then, that the honours and almost the merits of the extin- 
guished mighty should seem to concentrate around their sole 
surviving fellow ? Generation after generation has sundered him 
from every thing in America that could extirpate rivalry, and 
add a sting to passion. He left them in a feverish and bloody 
infancy; he has returned in their peaceful and majestic man- 
hood. He left them worn, divided, and impoverished; he has 
found them strong, unanimous, and rich. He has come to see 
the grain quietly waving over the fields of slaughter ; to find 
their once vacant harbours crowded with a gallant navy: their 
unsheltered beaches secured by impregnable works; their 
swampy forests swarming with a gay and growing population. 
And he can say, what no living leader can say with him, * This 
is partly my work; in the heart of a corrupted state I digested 
the manual of freedom ; hemmed round by the blandishments 
of luxury, I preserved the spirit of independence; I forsook 
the court for the sword; | adopted danger for ease; and here 
are my rewards!” It was the younger Scaliger, we believe, 
who would have preferred the honour of writing a single ode 
of Horace, to the empire of Germany: and he was right. But 
what are the honours of all the odes of all the Horaces that ever 
lived, to this pride of a patriot’s bosom, to the out-bursting of a 
nation’s gratitude? After all, there is much more in these things 
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than the merit or the praise of any one person, or any one set 
of persons. It is not man individually, but man collectively 
that is here chiefly concerned. These rewards, and these de- 
servings, are, in fact, the recognition by nature, of her own no- 
bility ; they form the evidence which she bears to the eternity 
of her own character; they are the proud effusions of her thank- 
fulness to the Power which impressed that character upon her. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MOOT POINTS IN HISTORY. 


The following paragraph from a foreign journal may suggest 
topics of inquiry to the student in history. 

There is a large body of outstanding problems in history, great 
and little, some relating to persons, some to things, some to 
usages, some to words, &c., which furnish occasion, beyond any 
other form of historical researches, for the display of extensive 
reading and critical acumen. 

1. In reference to persons, as those which regard whole na- 
tions: What became of the ten tribes of Israel? Did Brennus 
and his Gauls penetrate into Greece? Who and what are the 
Gypseys ?—Or those far more in number with regard to indi- 
viduals, as the case of the Knights Templars—of Mary Stuart— 
of the Ruthvens (the Gowrie conspiracy.) Who was the man 
in the Iron Masque? Was the unhappy Lady of the Haystack, 
who, in our days, slept out of doors, or in barns, up and down 
Somersetshire, a daughter of the emperor of Germany ? Was 
we Warbeck, three centuries ago, the true Plantagenet ?* 

_ In reference to things, as, Who first discovered the sources 
of “t Nile? Who built Stonehenge ? Who discovered the com- 
pass? What was the Golden Fleece? Was the siege of Troy 
romance, or a grave historical fact? Was the Iliad the work of 
one mind, or (on the Wolfian hypothesis) of many? What is to 
be thought of the Thundering Legion? of the miraculous dis- 
persion of the emperor Julian’s labours before Jerusalem? of the 
burning of the Alexandrine library, &c. ? Who wrote the Letters 
of Junius? 

The three most triumphant dissertations existing upon the 
class historico-critical problems above described, are, 1, Bent- 


* There can be no doubt that he was, But I mention it as a question 
vhich most people suppose to be yet sub judiec. 
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ley’s upon the spurious epistles ascribed to Phalaris. 2, Malcolm 
Laing’s upon Perkin Warbeck. (published by Dr. Henry in his 
History of Great Britain;) 3, Mr. Taylor’s upon the Letters of 
Junius. All three are loaded with a superfetation of evidence, 
and conclusive beyond what the mind altogether wishes. 

Lond. Mag. 1824. 


It would be no difficult matter to add to this list. For in- 
stance— Where was the garden of Eden? Where was Mount 
Ararat, on which the ark rested ? How was America peopled ? 
If Alexander the Great had. attacked the Romans, would he 
have conquered them ? Was Richard III. the monster he is re- 
presented ?>—Ep. P. F. 


JOE MILLER. 

The following is the title page of a book which is oftener 
quoted than read; and poached upon by many who have never 
seen it. 

** Joe Miiler’s Jests, or the Wit’s Vade-Mecum ; being a Col- 
lection of the most brilliant Jests ; the politest Repartees ; the 
most elegant Bon Mots; and most pleasant short Stories in the 
English language. First carefully collected in the company, and 
many of them transcribed from the mouth, of the facetious gen- 
tleman whose name they bear; and now set forth and published 
by his lamentable triend and former companion, Elijah Jenkins, 
esq. Most humbly inscribed to those choice spirits of the age, 
Captain Boders, Mr. Alexander Pope, Mr. Professor Lacy, 
Mr. Orator Henley, and Job Baker, the kettle drummer. Lon- 
don, printed and sold by T. Read, in Dogwell-court, White 
Fryars, Fleet Street, 1749. Price One Shilling.” 

It is in octavo, and has two hundred and forty-seven witticisms, 
but not any moral sentences nor epigrams, as in the subsequent 
editions. The second edition was published in the same year 
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SOME WISE SAWS ON MATRIMONY, 


If e’er | take a wife, I will have one, 
Neither for beauty, nor for portion, 
But for her virtues—and Ill married be, 


« > . « . * 2 


And when I’m wed, !’ll never jealous be, 
But make her learn how to be chaste by me, 
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And, be her face what ’t will, ’ll think her fair, 
if she within ber house confine her care, 

If modest in her words and clothes she be, 

Not daubed with pride and prodigality, 

If with her neighbours she maintain no strife, 
And bear herself ‘o me a faithful wife, 

Id rather unto such an one be wed, 

Than clasp the choicest Heten in my bed. 

Yet, though she were an angel, my aff ction 
Should only love not doat on her perfection. 
RAnporrs. 


As the consolation of children is great, no less, but rather 
greater, ought to be that which is occasion of children, that is 
honourable matrimony ; a love by all laws allowed, not mutable, 
nor encumbered with such vain cares and passions as that other 
love, whereof there is no assurance. A match, forsooth, made for 
ever, an: not for a day; a solace provided for youth, a comfort 


for age, a knot of alliance and amity indissoluble. 
PUTTENHAM. 


Wives are young men’s mistresses, companions for middle 
age, and old men’s nurses: so as a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will: but yet, he was reputed one of the wise 
men, that made answer to the question, when a man should 


marry? ‘* 2 young man not yet, an elder man not at all.” 
Lorp Bacon. 


Of all the actions of a man’s life, his marriage does least con- 
cern other people; yet of all actions of our life, ’tis most med- 
died with bv other people. SELDEN. 


—— ee 


POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Whe soul of Anacreon seems to have passed into that of Arthur Brooke, 
an English poet of the present day, who is the author of the following 


verses :— 
Insanire juvat. 


To-night, to-night we twine, boys, 
A chain of the brightest hours ; 
Then bring, then bring me wine, boys, 
And scatter these rosy flowers. 
Not often hath such a madness 
My bounding bosom thrilled, 
But to-night must the cup of gladness 
Up to the brim be filled! 
Then away with truth and reason— 
To-night let love and mirth 
Make for a bright brief season 
A heaven on this dull earth ! 
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We think not of to-morrow, 
But be it storm or shine, 
*Twill take whole showers of sorrow, 
To cool this tide of wine. 
Then bring me, bring me wine, boys, &c. 





THE FAMILY GROUP. 


Krom Ellen Fitzarthur, a metrical tale of pathetic simplicity, the following 


delightful picture is copied :— 


“When by that hearth, so brightly blazing, 
The father on his child was gazing, 
While she, the wintry hours to cheer 
With native woodnotes charmed his ear, 
(Notes to that partial ear excelling 

The loftiest strains from science swelling, ) 
Or light of heart, in youthful glee 

With converse innocent and free 
Beguiled the time, or turned the page 
Of Holy Writ, or learning sage, 

Or caught, inspired, the giowing theme 
Of lofty bard, or minstrel’s dream, 

Till in her eyes a kindling fire 

Sparkling reflected from the lyre— 

Oh! then, while gazing on her face, 

He watch’d each wildly varying grace, 
Till silent rapture’s tender tear 

Dimmed on his eyes, a sight so dear : 
With grateful love, his heart o’erflowing, 
To Heav’n with pious transport glowing, 
Poured out its speechless tribute there, 
In praise no language could declare. 


“If there is happiness below, 
in such a home she is shrined— 
The human heart can never know 
Enjoyment more refined, 
Than where that sacred band is twined 
Of filial and parental ties, 
That tender union, all combined 
Of nature’s holiest sympathies ! 


‘Tis friendship in its loveliest dress! 
*Tis love’s most perfect tenderness ! 

All other friendships may decay, 

All other loves may fade away ; 

Our faults or follies may disgust 

The friend in whom we fondly trust, 

Or selfish views may intervene, 

From us his changeful heart to wean; 

Or we ourselves may change, and find 
Faults to which once our love was blind ; 
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Or ling’ring pain, or pining care, 
At length may weary friendship’s ear, 
And love may gaze with altered eye, 
When beauty’s young attractions fly. 
But in that union, firm and mild, 
That binds a parent to his child, 
Such jarring chords can never sound, 
Such painful doubts can never wound. 
Though health and fortune may decay, 
And fleeting beauty pass away— 
Though grief may blight, or sin deface 
Our youth’s fair promise, or disgrace 
May brand with infamy and shame, 
And public scorn, our blasted name— 
Though all the fell contagion fly 
Of guilt, reproach, and misery ; 
When love rejects, and friends forsake, 
A parent, though his heart may break, 
From that fond heart will never tear 
The child whose last retreat is there ' 
Oh, union, purest, most sublime ! 
The grave itself, but for a time 
Thy holy bond shall sever ; 
His hand who rent, shall bind again 
With firmer links thy broken chain, 
To be complete for ever !” 





HYMN. 


We transcribe the following hymn from a small volume of “ Poems, by 
one of the authors of Poems for Youth, by a Family Circle,’’ in the hope 
that it may induce some of the younger part of our readers to peruse the 
whole collection. The “circle” is understood to be that in which the 
historian of Lorenzo de Medici is the centre. 


“[ have trembled with emotion 
Bending at thy holy shrine ; 

And my heart’s absorb’d devotion, 
Lord, hath been entirely thine ! 


I have pour’d my soul before thee, 
Spirit-humbled on my knees; 

And have waken’d to adore thee, 
All my being’s energies. 


Through the mists of earthly sorrow 
I have raised mine eyes to thee, 
And have mark’d a happier morrow, 
Bosom’d in eternity ; 
There in ceaseless splendour beaming 
Lie the scenes of blessedness ; 
Floods of light with rapture streaming, 
Glories—nothing can express.” 








Poetry. 


t. 
© 
«c 


A MAY SONG. 


May is a coquettish and capricious lady; one while basking in the rays of 
the sun; in the next moment rioting with rain or toying with frost. Yet 
we shall not refuse a place to a pair of coupiets in her favour, that the 
reader may contemplate the festivities of the fair as well as the revelries 
of the Bacchanalian, when he gives care to the winds, and roars insantre 
ruvat 

*‘ Arise! maidens fair, 
Sweet garlands prepare ; 
Arise! and your chaplets display ; 
Give care to the wind, 
Be cheerful and kind, 
For love is the offspring of May 


* Arise! gentle swains, 
And list to our strains ; 
A maypole erect for the day. 
Ere maidens are seen 
Arranged on the green, 
To welcome the morning of May.” 





SONG 
On the Planting of the Vine and its Culture in America. 


Tune—* To Anacreon in Heav’n, as he sat in full glee.” 


I. 
Let Europe no longer exclusively boast, 
Of her green mantling vines, and her grapes of rich sayour, 
¥or liberty’s friend, on her own chosen coast, 
Old Bacchus has sworn to extend all his favour. 
His ripe blushing gifts shall soon cover our soil, 
The fruit of our industry, meed of our toil ; 
And feasting with Jove our Columbia shall twine, 
Around her free tresses her own native vine. 


If. 
Let us drink to the days of the struggle that’s o’er, 
lo the rights that we won, and to Washington’s glory, 
‘To the deeds of the heroes who now are no more, 
But for ever will shine, pure and bright in our story. 
By their toils we have conquered a station and name, 
And recline now in peace ’neath the shade of their fame, 
Whilst freedom and commerce our union entwine 
With the olive of Pallas and Bacchus’ vine. 


iil. 
The fair tree of science that withers and fades, 
In the hard soil of despots, of war and oppression, 
Transplanted amidst our rich valleys and glades, 
Shall flourish and shower all its fruits o’er our nation. 
And the bold swelling notes of the muses shall prove, 
That their favourite haunt is still liberty’s grove, 
Whilst around our free brows we triumphantly twine, 
The laurels of Phebus and Bacchus’ vine. 
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IV. 
And last, though not least—the American fair, 
The kind and warm-hearted, the flowers of our nation, 
The brightest reward of the patriot’s care 
is the smile of their generuus, pure approbation : 
Then bless, O ye fair, with your loveliest charms, 
Those who best serve their country in arts or in arms, 
And the roses of Venus your hands shall entwine, 
With the laurel and olive, and Bacchus’ vine. 





ANECDOTES. 


Use of a Pack of Cards.—In these late wars there was an 
information brought to the Committee for ejecting of scandalous 
and ignorant ministers, by a certain phanatique, against a coun- 
trey minister, for being a common ale-house hunter, and a no- 
torious card-player ; upon which the gentleman was summoned 
up to London, to answer to the crimes laid against him; to 
which he answered, that as to the first, being that his annuity 
was but small, he could not keep good beer in his family, and 
therefore did sometimes go into such a house for his refreshment, 
yet with a moderation not to abuse himself or the cure. And 
as to the second, he told them, he knew not what a pack of 
eards meant: ‘ No,’ cries the informer, ‘I believe at this instant 
you have a pack of cards about you.’ Search being made, they 
were accordingly found. The committee demanded of him 
what they were? ‘My Almanack,’ replies the minister. ‘That 
is something strange,’ quoth they; ‘how can you make that 
appear ?? ‘Thus,’ quoth he, ‘the four sorts are the four quar- 
ters of the year; the twelve court cards are twelve moneths ; 
the thirteen cards of each sort, are the thirteen lunar moneths ; 
the whole pack signifie the weeks of the year. It is likewise 
my meditations: the 2ce puts me in mind of God the Father ; 
the Duce, of God the Son; the Ze, of the Trinity; the Four, 
of the four Evangelists; the Five, of the five wise Virgins; the 
Siz, of the six Commandments in the second table; the Seven, 
of the seven liberal Sciences; the Lighé, of the eight Beatitudes ; 
the Nine, the nine Worthies; the Zen, the Ten Commandments ; 
the Aing puts me in mind of my royal sovereign, and the alle- 
giance which I owe to him; when I look upon the Queen, it 
reminds me of the loyalty which I owe to his majesty’s royal 
consort.’* 


* Two dangerous answers te make to a committee of sequestrators. 
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The major part of the committee being well satisfied with his 
explanation, one of them (thinking himself wiser than the rest) 
told him he had not fully satisfied him, for he had omitted the 
Knave ; ‘ True, indeed,’ replied the minister; ‘when I look 
upon the Anave, | think upon your worship’s informer.” 


Queen Elizabeth, being a learned princess, on a time comes 
into Westminster School, to see the schollers. and to examine 
them; amongst the rest espies one of a fair and ingenious coun- 
tenance, with which she was much pleased, comes to him and 
str kes him upon the head, and demanded him to tell her how 
often he had been whipt; the scholler being as witty as beauti- 
fui and comely, replies extempore unto her majesty this verse 
out of Virgil, 

‘Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.’ 


She being wonderfull pleased with the witty answer, said he 
should be her child, if he did English it; which presently he 
did thus, to her great comfort and his advancement: 


‘ Most gracious Queen, you do desire to know 
A grief unspeakable and full of woe.’ 





The following ludicrous incident may amuse our readers. A 
Welch maid, * whose skill in writing amounted only to putting 
afew words together,’ ”? wus enjoined to send frequent accounts to 
her lady, concerning a child, under the care of that servant. 
Her lady had bestowed pains upon making her copy sentences 
that might convey useful information, such as, ** Miss Agatha is 
wvell—Miss Agatha is not well—She i is cheerful,’? &c. Accord- 
ingly, the first letter which her lady received was this: 

“Miss Agatha is well—Miss Agatha is not well—Miss Aga- 
tha is cheerful—Miss Agatha is out of spiritt—Miss Agatha is 
‘atigued—Miss Agatha is not fatigued—we arrived Monday, 
Tuesday ,W ednesday, Thursday, Friday, and so on to the end 
of the chapter, not omitting a single sentence she had learned 


till she had filled the page.” 





It was mentioned one day to the Duke de Roqueleaur, that 
two ladies had quarrellecd, and loaded each other with abuse. 
‘“* Have they called each other ugly?” said the duke. ‘* No, 
sir.’ * Very good; then I will undertake to reconcile them.” 
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Foote was rattling one evening in the green-room, when a 
nobleman, who seertted highly entertained, cried out, “ Well 
Foote, you see I swallow all the good things.”” ‘‘ Do you, my 
Lord Duke,” says the other, “ then I congratulate you on your 
digestion, for I believe you never threw up one of them in 
your life.” 


A pretty woman, who was tediously loquacious, complained 
one day to Madame de Sevigne that she was sadly tormented 
by her lovers. ‘‘ Oh, madam,” said Madame de Sevigne to 
her with a smile, “ it is very easy to get rid of them, you have 
only to speak.” 


—_—— 


Ata meeting of the Baptist Society for promoting the gospel 
in Ireland, the Reverend M. Fisher related the following anec- 
dote as illustrative of Irish luxury: “ 1 was much amused,”’ 
said Mr. Fisher, “‘ with our brother M’Carthy: he is thorough 
Irish letter and spirit. When I was with him in Ireland, I 
asked him what he ehiefly lived upon? ‘0,’ said he, ‘ we have 
plenty of potatoes.’ How often do you eat them? said I. « Only 
four times a day,’ was the reply. ‘I have ten acres of potatoes 
for my family, and we all eat ’em ; cows, horses, sheep, pigs, 
and children.’ Don’t you think, said I, there is very little variety 
in this diet? ‘ Not at all man,’ said brother M’Carthy, * we 


have great variety, for we eat the /itt/e potatoes with the dig 
ones.” ” 


_—--~- 


In the retreat of the Becask. bom Moscow, Count Segur re- 
lates the rather singular circumstance of a howitzer shell enter- 
ing the body of a horse, which burst there, and blew him to 
pieces, without wounding his rider, who fell upon his legs, and 
went on!! 


Shortly after the commencement of the last war a tax was 
laid on eandles, which, as a Ricardo lecturer would prove, made 
them dearer. A Scotch wife in Greenock remarked to the 
chandler, Paddy Macbeth, that the price was raised, and asked 
why. “It’s a’ owin to the war,” said Paddy. “The war 1 
said the astonished matron: ‘ gracious me! are they gaun to 
fight by eandle-light !” 

SEPT. 1825.—wNo. 28]. 33 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


For Septeméber. 


‘he vapouring of the Governor of 
Georgia having in some degree sub- 
sided, the trial of Captain Stewart 
next engaged the attention’ of the 
public. ‘The charges against this 
gentleman were, in themselves, of so 
hideous 4 complexion, that few who 
were acquainted with him, and knew 
by what bigh and honourable feelings 
his life had been regulated, enter- 
tained the slightest apprehension as 
to the result of the investigation 
which these charges produced. 

On the 31st of August, Mr. Hopkin- 
son submitted to the Court Martial 
the preliminary defensive statement 
of Captain Stewart. It presented a 
strong contrast to what has been 
witnessed and regretted on similar 
occasions; being a full, explicit, and 
unreserved exhibition of the trans- 
actions to which the charges related, 
and a confident appeal to the good 
sense of the court. No wire-drawn 
sophistry from the technicalities of 
law ; no elaborate quotations from 
the speculations of ancient juriscon- 
sults, were called ir aid of the cause 
of Stewart. Erect in attitude, and 
cheerful in heart, he presented a 
round and unvarnished tale, and chal- 
lenged the scrutiny of his comrades, 
with frankness and firmness. He 
scorned, in the language of his elo- 
quent defender, all subterfuge and 
evasion; he required to be justified, 
not screenedfrom punishment. We 
have not room to detail the proceed- 
ings in this case, nor isit necessary to 
state even the charges and specifica- 
tions, because they were adjudged 
“not to be proved; to be, in some 
respects, utterly groundless; and, in 
others, to have originated in a mis- 


conception, or misrepresentation of 
the most innocent and meritorious 
acts; and Captain Stewart has been 
most fully and honourably acquitted 
of every, even the slightest impro- 
priety ” 

All the charges being generalized, 
they may be reduced to two kinds of 
offence: one, to foreign nations; by 
applying the naval force of the United 
States to prevent the governments 
of Chili and Peru from exercising 
their belligerent rights; and to aid 
in the violation of their municipal 
laws: another to his own govern- 
ment ; by applying that force to sub- 
serve improper personal interests, 
and by numerous acts of mal-adminis- 
tration in the internal police and dis- 
cipline of his squadron. 

The court considered itself bound, 
by the peculiar circumstances of this 
case, to go beyond a mere judgment 
of acquittal. They felt themselves 
impelled to declare, that “ so far from 
having violated the high duties of 
neutrality and respect for the laws of 
nations ; so far from having sacrificed 
the honour of the American flag, or 
tarnished his own fair fame by acting 
upon any motives of a mercenary or 
sordid kind; so far from having ne- 
glected his duty, or betrayed the 
trust reposed in him, by refusing 
proper protection to American citi- 
zens and property, or rendering such 
protection subservient to individua¥ 
interest, no one circumstance has 
been developed, throughout the 
whole course of this minute investiga- 
tion into the various occurrences of a 
three years’ cruize, calculated toim- 
pair the confidence which the mem- 
bers of the court, the navy,. and the 








nation, have long reposed in the ho- 
nour, the talents, and the patriotism 
of this distinguished officer, or to 
weaken, in any manner, the opinion 
which all who knew him, entertained 
of his humanity and disinterested- 
ness,” 

In order that this testimonial may 
have its due weight, we must consider 
the time, place, and circumstances, 
under which the complaint arose. 
These were stated by Mr Hopkinson 
in the address which has been cited. 
A civil war, he said, of a barbarous 
and exterminating character, was 
raging in South America; there was 
no permanent government which 
pervaded the whole country, and 
afforded a constant and regulated 
protection; but each party predo- 
minated in particular provinces by 
turns, according to the result of a 
battle orsiege. A regular system of 
revenue and finance, to meet the exi- 
gencies of the war, was unknown, 
and the necessities of the combatants 
were, in part at least, supplied by 
plunder under any form or pretence, 
and from any body, that might suit the 
occasion. In such a state of things, 
continued Mr. Hopkinson, neutrals, 
engaged in the most lawful commerce 
were daily falling a prey to the rapa- 
city and avarice of marauders on the 
sea, and robbers on the shore. To 
protect our citizens from injuries 
and ruin of this kind, the president 
sent out the foree of the nation. To 
the commander of this force, the 
situation was delicate and hiazardous ; 
and he has a just claim to the utmost 
liberality in judging of his conduct. 
He was assailed by the sufferings and 
complaints of his countrymen on the 
one side, whom he was bound to pro- 
_tect; and on the other side, he was 
menaced, when he interfered, by the 
local authorities of an extended coast, 
in the possession of different parties, 
and charged with an invasion of na- 
tional rights and sovereignty. He 
was compelled to decide, and to act, 
and to do so promptly and efficiently. 
He was far distant from his govern- 
ment, and could not look there for 
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counsel and countenance, in difficult 
emergencies, and on intricate ques- 
tions. Nothing could then, or should 
now, be required of him but a pure 
and conscientious exercise of his 
judgment in the case as it was pre- 
sented to him, and an efficient dis- 
charge of his duty, according to the 
judgment so formed. 

Shortly after the decision was pro- 
mulgated, a number of the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia, his native city, invit- 
ed Captain Stewart to a public din- 
ner, which was given on the 28th 
inst. At this banquet, John Sergeant 
presided, and was assisted by Daniel 
Smith, E. S. Burd, and James M. 
Broom, as Vice Presidents. 

The triennial meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bank of the United 
States, was held in Philadelphia, this 
month, John Donnell, of Baltimore, 
in the chair, C. J Ingersoll, secre- 
tary. Mr. Biddle laid before the 
meeting a statement of the debts 
which remained unpaid after the ex- 
piration of the original credits, and 
of the surplus of the profits, after 
deducting losses and dividends. Mr. 
Binney, in seconding a motion of 
thanks to the president and direc- 
tors, stated that it was obvious that 
the profits of the Institution had ma- 
terially increased since the last trien- 
nial meeting; and he conceived it to 
be, in’a principal degree, the effect 
of measures of the bank, which had 
for their object the augmented cir- 
culation of its notes, the increase of 
private deposites, and the extensive 
purchase of domestic exchange, in 
which a part of this circulation was 
beneficially employed in the southern 
and western parts of the union. The 
result, it appeared to him, was that 
the Bank now possessed in its circula- 
tion and private deposites, a sum, ex- 
ceeding by more than seven millions 


the amount of those items at the last © 


meeting ; and from this and other 
circumstances, it was easy to deduce 
the increase of from three to five 
hundred thousand dollars, in its an- 
nual nett profits. 
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Some very exaggerated assertions 
having been made respecting the 
relative enterprise of New York and 
Philadelphia, in the building of new 
houses, a person took the trouble to 
inspect nearly all the streets of the 
two cities. The result of his obser- 
vation was, that there were about 
five hundred now carrying up and 
finishing in each place; but he was 
forcibly struck with the essential dif- 
ference in the manner of these im- 
provements. Philadelphia has many 
new buildings interspersed over the 
streets, covering an area of four miles 
north and south, by two miles east 
and west, and has perhaps the majo- 
rity of the number, forming new 
neigbourhoods of twenty to forty 
buildings nearly in one vicinity, in 
different situations, where there has 
never been any dwellings heretofore : 
whereas numbers .of new houses in 
New York are placed in the midst of 
the commercial crowd, upon the old 
sites of ancient wooden frames that 
were ready to fall. 


A meeting was held in Philadel- 
phia, on the 24th inst. (John Good- 
man, chairman, and Gerard Ralston, 
secretary) at which it was resolved 
to form a railway from the Schuylkill 
to the Delaware It is doubtful whe- 
ther this can be effected. The object 
of it is to transport merchandise from 
the former to the latter. As there 
is ample room on the Schuylkill for 
landings, and there are good roads 
or paved streets from river to river, it 
is believed that commodities brought 
down the canal can be delivered any 
whete in the city and libert:es cheap- 
er from the Schuylkill than from the 
Delaware side of the city. 

General Wilkinson has procured a 
grant for a large tract of land in the 
Province of Texas, and wishes to set- 
tle it with a body of honest and well 
disposed Americans. He contem- 


' plates establishing a colony at the 


Bay of Trinity, on the Sabine river, 
forty-five miles from Natchitoches, 
but as the emigrants from the United 
States to that province have hereto- 


fore met with little else but disap- 
pointment, the inducements must be 
very powerful to attract any consi- 
derable number of adventurers to the 
new establishment 

Donald McDonald, a Scotchman, 
reported to oe one hundred and three 
years of age, was brought before the 
Boston Police Court, charged with 
being a common drunkard, of which 
he has been convicted once before. 
Donald stated that he had been in 
various battles of the revolution, had 
sailed with Paul Jones, and was at 
the taking of Quebec. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to the House 
of Correction for three months. 

On Wednesday, 7th September, 
the grand national jubilee, which 
had been occasioned by the visit of 
Lafayette was concluded by the de- 
parture of this illustrious Guest, 
who, for a whole twelvemonth, had 
gladdened the hearts of millions of 
freemen. All business wassuspended 
in the city of Washington on that 
day. The stores and banks were 
closed, and every thing indicated the 
feeling which pervaded the whole 
community. At an early hour the 
different military corps were on the 
ground designated on the president’s 
square. The Boards of Aldermen, 
and the Common Councils of the 
three cities of the District, preceded 
by their respective mayors, repaired 
to the president’s mansion A few 
minutes after their arrival they were 
summoned into the hall, and having 
been arranged in a circle by the 
marshals, the president of the United 
States appeared before the entrance 
which leads to the drawing room, 
supported on each side by the heads 
of departments and officers civil and 
military. Several members of Con- 
gress, and other distinguished citi- 
zens formed a part of this group. 
The company having waited some 
minutes in silence, General Lafayette 
entered the hall, attended by the 
marshal of the District, and one of the 
sons of the president. With a slow 
and dignified step he advanced inte 




















the vacant space, and at a suitable dis- 
tance he stopped to receive the fare- 
well of the chief magistrate of the 
Union. It was a moment of deep and 
solemn interest. There, indeed, La- 
fayette stood in the midst of poste- 
rity : a living monument of the valour 
and wisdom of other days: preserved, 
honoured, and consecrated as one 
among the brightest of those who are 
the arbiters of nations. There he 
stood among the descendants of those 
arbiters with whom he had laboured 
in the day of peril, to receive from 
the lips of one of them, in the name 
of the nation, their thanks and bene- 
dictions’ It was not a magnificent 
spectacle : the heart was too full for 
ostentation. There was a grave and 
reverent feeling for the individual to 
whom a silent homage was breathed, 
far more imposing than the nodding 
of plumes, the badges and batons of 
chivalry, and all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of royal courts. The 
moral feelings were strongly excited 
as the actors in this scene meditated 
on the singular fortunes, the roman- 
tic generosity, the steady persever- 
ance, and the invincible magnanimity 
of the individual who stood before 
them. 
tense emotion that the president 
commenced his farewell address. 


ADDRESS 

“GrNenat Larayvetre—lIt has been 
the good fortune of many of my dis- 
tinguished fellow citizens, during the 
course of the year now elapsed, upon 
your arrival at their respective places 
of abode, to greet you with the wel- 
come of the nation. The less pleas- 
ing task now devolves upon me, of 
bidding you, in the name of the na- 
tion, adieu. 

‘It were no longer seasonable, and 
would be superfluous, to recapitulate 
the remarkable incidents of your 
early life—incidents which associated 
your name, fortune, and reputation, 
in imperishable connexion with the 
independence and history of the 
North American Union. 

The part which you performed at 
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It was at such a period of in- | 
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that important juncture was marked 
with characters so. peculiar, that, re- 
alizing the fairest fable of ansiquity, 
its parallel could scarcely be found in 
the authentic records of human history. 

You deliberately and perseveringly 
preferred toil, danger, the endurance 
of every hardship, and the privation 
of every comfort, in the defence of a 
holy cause, to inglorious ease, and 
the allurements of rank, affluence, and 
unrestrained youth, at the most splen- 
did and fascinating court of Europe. 

That this choice was not less wise 
than magnanimous, the sanction of 
half a century, and the gratulations 
of unnumbered voices, all unable to 
express the gratitude of the heart 
with which your visit to this hemi- 
sphere has been welcomed, afford 
ample demonstration. 

When the contest for freedom, to 
which you had repaired as a volun- 
tary champion, had closed, by the 
complete triumph of her cause in the 
country of your adoption, you return- 
ed to fulfil the duties of a philanthro- 
pist and patriot in the land of your 
nativity. There, in a consistent and 
undeviating career of forty years you 
have maintained, through every vi- 
cissitude of alternate success and dis- 
appointment, the same glorious cause, 
to which the first years of your active 
life had been devoted, the improve- 
ment of the moral and political con- 
dition of man. 

Throughout that long succession 
of time, the people of the United 
States, for whom, and with whom, 
you had fought the battles of liberty, 
have been living in the full possession 
of its fruits; one of the happiest 
among the fainily of nations. Spread- 
ing in population; enlarging in ter- 
ritory, acting and suffering according 
to the condition of their nature : and 
laying the foundation of the greatest, 
and, we humbly hope, the most be- 
neficent power that ever regulated 
the concerns of man upon earth. 

In that lapse of forty years, the ge- 
neration of men with whom you co- 
operated in the conflict of arms, 
has nearly passed away. Of the ge- 
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neral officers of the American army 
in that war, you alone survive. Of 
the sages who gnided our councils ; 
of the warriors who met the foe in 
the field or upon the wave, with the 
exception of a few, to whom an un- 
usual length of days has been allotted 
by Heaven, all now sleep with their 
fathers. A succeeding, and even a 
third generation, has arisen to take 
their places; and their children’s 
children, while rising up to call them 
blessed, have been taught by them, 
as well as admonished, by their own 
constant enjoyment of freedom, to 
include in every benediction upon 
their fathers, the name of him who 
came from afar, with them and in 
their cause, to conquer or to fall. 
The universal prevalence of these 
sentiments was signally manifested by 
a resolution of Congress, represent- 
ing the whole people, and all the 
states of this union, requesting the 
United States to communicate to you 
the assurances of grateful and affec- 
tionate attachment of this govern- 
ment and people, and desiring that 
a national ship might be employed, 
at your convenience, for your pas- 
sage to the borders of our country. 
The invitation was transmitted to 
you by my venerable predecessor: 
himself bound to you by the strong- 
est ties of personal friendship: him- 
self one of those whom the highest 
honours of his country had rewarded 
for blood early shed in her cause, 
and for a long life of devotion to her 
welfare. By him the services of a 
national ship were placed at your 
disposal. Your delicacy preferred a 
more private conveyance, and a full 
year has elapsed since you landed 
upon our shores. It were scarcely 
an exaggeration to say, that it has 
been to the people of the Union a 
year of uninterrupted festivity and 
enjoymentinspired by your presence. 
You have traversed the twenty-four 
states of this great confederacy : You 
have been received with rapture by 
the survivors of your earliest compa- 
nions in arms: You have been hailed 
as a long absent parent by their chil- 


dren, the men and women of the 
present age: and a rising genera- 
tion, the hope of future time, in num- 
bers surpassing the whole population 
of that day when you fought at the 
head and by the side of their forefa- 
thers, have vied with the scanty rem- 
nants of that hour of trial, in accla- 
mations of joy at beholding the face 
of him whom they feel to be the 
common benefactor of all. You have 
heard the mingled voices of the past, 
the present, and the future age, join- 
ed in one universal chorus of delight 
at your approach ; and the shouts of 
unbidden thousands, which greeted 
your landing on the soil of freedom, 
have followed every step of your 
way, and still resound, like the rush- 
ing of many waters, from every cor- 
ner of our land. 

You are now about to return to the 
country of your birth, of your ances- 
tors, of your posterity. The execu- 
tive government of the Union, stimu- 
lated by the same feeling which had 
prompted the Congress to the desig- 
nation of a national ship for your 
accommodation in coming hither, has 
destined the first service of a frigate, 
recently launched at this metropolis, 
to the less welcome but equally dis- 
tinguished trust of conveying you 
home. The name of the ship has 
added one more memorial to distant 
regions and to future ages, of a stream 
already memorable, at once in the 
story of your sufferings and our inde- 
pendence. 

The ship is now prepared for your 
reception and equipped forsea. From 
the moment of her departure the 
prayers of millions will ascend to 
Heaven, that her passage will be 
prosperous, and your return to the 
bosom of your family as propitious to 
your happiness, as your visit to this 
scene of your youthful glory has been 
to that of the American people. 

Go, then, our beloved friend—re- 
turn to the land of brilliant genius, 
of generous sentiment, of heroic va- 
lour; to that beautiful France, the 
nursing mother of the twelfth Louis, 
and the fourth Henry; to the native 








soil of Bayard and Coligni, of Turenne 
and Catinat, of Fenelon and )’Agu- 
esseau. In that illustrious catalogue 
of names which she claims as of her 
children, and with honest pride holds 
up to the admiration of other nations, 
the name of Lafayette has alread 
for centuries been enrolled. Andit 
shall henceforth burnish into brigher 
fame ; for if, in after days, a Freach- 
man shall be called to indicate the 
sharacter of his nation by that of one 
individual, during the age in which 
we live, the blood of lofty patriotism 
shall mantle in his cheek, the ire of 
conscious virtue shall sparkle in his 
eye, and he shall pronounce the name 
of Lafayette. Yet we too, and our 
children, in life and after death, shall 
claim you for our own. You are ours 
by that more than patriotic self-de- 
votion with which you flew to our 
fathers at the crisis of their fate. 
Ours by that long series of years in 
which you have cherished us in your 
regard. Ours by that unshaken sen- 
timent of gratitude for your services 
which is a precious portion of our 
inheritance. Ours by that tie of love, 
stronger than death, which has linked 
your name, for the endless ages of 
time, with the name of Washington, 
At the painful moment of parting 
from you, we take comfort in the 
thought, that wherever you may be 
to the last pulsation of your heart, 
our country will be ever present to 
your affections ; and a cheering con- 
solation assures us, that we are not 
called to sorrow most of all, that we 
shall see your face no more. We 
shall indulge the pleasing anticipation 
of beholding our friend again. In 
the mean time, speaking in the name 


of the whole people of the United 


States, and ata loss only for language 
to give utterance to that feeling of 
attachment with which the heart of 
the nation beats, as the heart of one 
man—I bid you a reluctant and affec- 
tionate farewell.” 

During the delivery of this address, 
the countenance of the general evinc- 
ed that he was profoundly affected. 
The speaker had called up recollec- 
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tions of gallant hazards and heroic 
sufferings ; but the benevolence and 
benignity of .his nature shone forth 
when the reverse of that sombre 
picture was presented to his eyes— 
when the president dwelt upon the 
heartfelt reception which national 
gratitude had offered to him, and the 
ardent blessings which he would 
carry to his native land. 

The feelings of all present were 
brought to a gushing overflow by 
these touching reflections. The ge- 
neral embraced the president, salut- 
ing him on each cheek in the French 
manner, and after a brief pause, to 
collect himself, he replied as follows: 

“ Amidst all my obligations to the 
general government, and particularly 
to you, sir, its respected chief magis- 
trate, I have most thankfully to ac- 
a the opportunity given 
me, at this solemn and painful mo- 
ment, to present to the people of the 
United States a parting tribute of 
profound inexpressible gratitude. 

To have been, in the infant and 
critical days of these states, adopted 
by them as a favourite son ;—to have 
participated in the toils and perils of 
our unspotted struggle for independ- 
ence, freedom, and equal rights, and 
in the foundation of the American 
era of a new social order, which has 
already pervaded this, and must, for 
the dignity and happiness of mankind, 
rege pervade every part of 
the other hemisphere; to have re- 
ceived at every stage of the revolu- 
tion, and during forty years after that 
period, from the people of the United 
States, and their representatives at 
home and abroad, continual marks of 
confidence and kindness,—has been 
the pride, the encouragement, the 
support of a long and eventful life. 

But how could I find words to ac- 
knowledge that series of welcomes; 
those unbounded and universal dis- 
plays of public affection, which have 
marked each step, each hour, of a 
twelve months’ progress through the 
twenty-four states, and which, while 
they overwhelm my heart with grate- 
ful delight, have most satisfactorily 
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evinced the concurrence of the peo- 
ple in the kind testimonies, in the 
immense favours bestowed on me by 
the several branches of their repre. 
sentatives in every part, and at the 
central seat of the confederacy 

Yet, gratifications still higher await- 
ed me. In the wonders of creation 
and improvement that have met my 
enchanted eye ;—in the unparalleled 
and self-felt happiness of the people ; 
—intheir rapid prosperity and insur- 
ed security, public and private ;—ina 
practice of good order, the appendage 
of true freedom and a national good 
sense, the final arbiter of all difficul- 
ties, I have had proudly to recognise 
a result of the republican principles 
for which we have fought, and a glo- 
rious demonstration to the most timid 
and prejudiced minds, of the supe- 
riority, over degrading aristocracy 
or despotism, of popular institutions 
founded on the plain rights of man, 
and where the local rights of every 
section are preserved under a con- 
stitutional bond of union. The che- 
rishing of that union between the 
states, as it has been the Farewell In- 
junction of our paternal Washington, 
and will ever have the dying prayers 
of every American patriot, so it has 
become the sacred pledge of the 
emancipation of the world, an object 
in which I am happy to observe the 
American people, while they give 
the animating example of successful 
free institutions, in return for an evil 
entailed upon them by Europe, and 
of which a liberal and enlightened 
sense is every where more generally 
felt, show themselves every day more 
anxiously interested. 

And now, sir, how can I do justice 
to my deep and lively feelings for the 
assurances most peculiarly of your 
esteem and friendship ;—for your so 
very kind references to old times, to 
my beloved associates, to the vicissi- 
tudes of my life: for your affecting 
picture of the blessings poured by 
the several generations of the Ame- 
rican people on the remaining days 
of a delighted veteran: for your affec- 
tionate remarks at this sad hour of 
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separation, on the country of my 
birth, full, I can say, of American 
sympathies, on the hope so necessary 
to me of my.seeing again the country 
that has deigned near half a century 
ago to call me hers? 1 shall content 
nyself, refraining from superfluous 
repetitions, at once before you, sir, 
an this respected circle, to proclaim 
my cordial confirmation of every one 
of the sentiments which I have had 
daily opportunities publicly to utter, 
from the time when your venerable 
predecessor, my old brother in arms 
and friend, transmitted to me the ho- 
nourable invitation of Congress, to 
this day when you, my dear sir, whose 
friendly connection with me dates 
your earliest youth, are going to con- 
sign me to the protection across the 
Atlantic, of the heroic national flag 
on board the splendid ship, the name 
of which has been not the least flat- 
tering and kind among the number- 
less favours conferred on me. 

God bless you, sir, and you all who 
surround us, God bless the American 
people, each of their states and the 
federal government Accept this 
patriotic farewell of an overflowing 
heart: such will be its last throb 
when it ceases to beat.” 

When he had finished speaking 
these words, he stretched forth his 
hands, and the whole assemby press- 
ed forward to greet him. His heart 
was ‘too full for further utterance. 
Once more he seized the hand of the 
president—and he was gone. 

When he arrived on the banks of 
the Potomac, his carriage halted, and 
the whole military body passed in re- 
view Hethen proceeded tothe vessel, 
and the citizens crowded to the wa- 
ter’s edge to catch a last look of this 
extraordinary man. When he step- 
ped on board, he waved his hand to 
the multitude, and the vessel moved 
off. The deepest silence reigned 
until the artillery thundered its vale- 
dictory ; and the echoes of the heavy 
guns of Fort Washington, told the 
gazing multitude, that the last of the 
general officers of the Revolution 
had departed from our shores! 
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